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Lasting Suds 


Bring out the Delicate 
Beauty of Colorful Fabrics 


You can entrust your finest linens, silks, woolens and 
embroideries to pure, safe WHITE KING Granulated 
Soap. Thick, creamy suds, that last 2 to 3 times 
longer bring out the natural, delicate beauty of fab- 
rics, and preserve them for longer life. Pure nut and 
vegetable oils, blended by a special process, produce 
WHITE KING’S active suds in rich abundance...suds 
that never give up until all the dirt is OUT! You 
run no risk of wash-day disappointment when you 
use WHITE KING—the Original Granulated Soap. 
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WHITE KING e The “Wash Word” of Thrifty Housewives 


















One 
thing 


in Oatmeal 


combats the 
3 greatest 


problems of 
child-feeding ! 








stored by nature 





1. Timid, nervous, high strung! | 
Doctors say she needs the nerve- 
nourishing element, (yeast-vita- 
_ min) stored so richly in oatmeal. 
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Youngsters must have the 


yeast-vitamin! Yet le worth 


of delicious Quaker Oats 


contains more of it than 3 


cakes of fresh yeast! 


Thousands are swinging over to a delicious 
Quaker Oats breakfast every day in light of 
recent discoveries! 


) i prion before have we appreciated 
the tremendous good stored in a 
simple oatmeal breakfast. Not only for 
children—but grown-ups as well. 

Ever since doctors discovered an abun- 
dance of the precious yeast-vitamin stored 
in oatmeal, thousands havebeen swinging 
over to Quaker Oats every day! 

Children must have this precious yeast 
vitamin (b) to combat nervousness, con- 
stipation, poor appetite. 

Doctors call this element in oatmeal a 
nerve-nourishing food. That’s why in these 
times, when everyone works and ‘plays 
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under pressure, thousands of adults as 
well eat a Quaker Oats breakfast every 
morning. It —— an abundance of the 
yeast-vitamin that every human body must 
have, to fortify the nerves, combat con- 
stipation, and liven up the appetite. 


Try it two weeks! 


Give the whole family a Quaker Oats 
breakfast every day for two weeks. It is 
amazingly simple to prepare. And deli- 
cious and high in yt Quaker 
selects only the plumpest, meatiest oats of 
the crop. Order from your grocer today. 


2. Sharpen that appetite! In delicious 
Quaker Oats is a wealth of the 
yeast-vitamin that makes children bungry. 


3. Out with pills! Lazy systems need —. 
up with the precious yeast-vitamin suppli 
by an oatmeal breakfast! 
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Rich in yeast - vitamin 
and re-inforced with 
Sunshine Vitamin D. 
Special roasting process 

&. makes er a quick, 
\\ delicious breakfast. 







\\ Amazing Book on Child-Feeding 


\ QUAKER OATS CO. 
Ds 525 Market St.,San Francisco, Cal. 
Please send free and postpaid a 
copy of new book, NEW AUTHORITY ON 
FEEDING CHILDREN, compiled from the works 
of the world’s leading authorities. 
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PHOLOGRAPH BY GABRIEL MOULIN 


Here's a glimpse 
of spring in the 
Little Sur country 
below Carmel 
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Irs February, and out we go once again to meet 
Spring herself around the turn of some country 
lane. Sunny Sundays bring picnics, with dogs and 
children capering madly in unbelievably green 
gtass, grown-ups stretching out avidly to achieve 
the first sunburn of the season. Week-ends call for 
sauntering expeditions in the family car, in search 
of the curious thrill that the first creamcups, the 
first pink apricot blossoms, the first gorgeous yel- 
low of the wild mustard, can bring to a western 
heart. 

Wouldn't it be fine if everyone might know the 
fun of finding Spring in the country before she 
reaches the deep canyons that we call city streets? 
The joy of following a blossom-bordered valley 
road, while sunset colors echo and reécho from 
indigo hills on the west to snowy ranges on the 
east. The small excitement of discovering that those 
tiny lakes are not lakes at all, but sheets of baby 
blue eyes reflecting the sky’s own blue. 

We need to get out into the open, not merely 
for the sunshine, but for the long-range views with 
which this western country of ours abounds. The 
magnificence of distance itself forces our souls to 
look out, not in upon their own petty worries. It is 
hard to be either introspective or retrospective when 
we stand on a high precipice, looking off across the 
vastness of land or ocean; or when we follow a 
mountain road, which invites us always eagerly 
around the next green curve. 

We need occasionally to sink down silently 


among the flowers on a sequestered hillside, and 
let the sunshine—sunshine reflected in the poppies 
and goldfields and fiddlenecks about us—warm up 
the cold places in our hearts, and, like an X-ray, 
burn out the malignant cells of ugly little mean- 
nesses. 

Sitting thus, quietly, it occurs to us that warmth 
is practically always more effective than cold—that 
warm faith and trust and loving-kindness will ac- 
complish more, always, than cold reasoning and, 
argument. The old fable of the contest between the 
sun and the wind still holds true in our dealing 
with other human beings; the chilly wind of argu- 
ment merely encourages and increases stubborn re- 
sistance, while the sunny warmth of loving faith, 
expressed in friendly words and actions, melts 
down resistance as spring sunshine thaws the ice 
of frozen mountain streams. 

Yes, the sunny open spaces-of these western hills 
and plains do things to us. Those little invisible 
walls that we build up around our inner selves, to 
protect us from the crowds that press upon us, nl 
chically if not physically, in cities and towns, drop 
away as we look off into space across sea, or plains, 
or far-flung valleys. A sense of freedom, freedom 
of the spirit, pervades us, and our very souls ex- 
owe And after such loosening of the tension that 

inds us we can go back to the work and confusion 
of shops, offices, homes, with a feeling of inward 
repose, and a knowledge that we have the ability 
—the stability—to meet whatever comes.—G. A.C. 









Sky pork Mewes 


By EDWIN C. HILL, The Flying Reporter 



















®@ Owaha: Pilot Jack Knight, one of 25 United “Million Milers”, 
let me listen to a conversation between two planes flying 300 
miles to the west. “Two way radio is remarkable, yes,” said 
this veteran. “But it’s only one of many things we’ve developed 
to make United Air Lines into a complete, dependable and 
popular transportation system—the world’s largest.” 








”* @Cleveland—Tommy was 12 
& days old. His mother, Mrs. 
Arthur Lybarger decided to 

take him 325 miles to Chicago 

“to see grandma.” “Oh, he likes 

wy flying. Sleeps in a basket be- 
~ side me. The United steward- 
esses fix his bottle—they’re 
nurses, you know.” Tommy is 
a5 months old veteran now, 
with several trips to his credit. 





@ Los Angeles: “I love to sleep in a firm makes surgical dressings, interested in mail 
United plane,” said G. F. Grignon. “It’s and express space on United planes. “We fly alot 
like napping in a morris chair before the ourselves,” he said, “but we wouldn't be without 
fire at your favorite club. And you have United’s dependable air express service for our 
a stewardess to attend you.” But most shipments to distant places.” 


passengers who get out into this western 
scenery, on the day flights at least, are 
too busy enjoying the view to sleep. 
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@ Seattle— Europe buys United-type planes. 
There’s news—a famous European air line 
comes to the U.S. for passenger planes. But 
why not? Our own United flies 5 million more 
passenger miles in a year than all the British, 
German and French lines combined, and every 
mile of United’s 40,000 plane-miles per day is 
with these famous big twin-engined Boeings. 


@ Only United’s popular direct Mid-Con- 
tinent route links all Pacific Coast cities to 
the Middle West and East. Most frequent 
Coast to Coast—Chicago, New York 
service. Every plane with 2 pilots and 
stewardess, 3-mile-a-minute Boeing twin- 
engined transports flown exclusively. 
Reservations: United Air Lines Offices, 
travel bureaus, Postal, Western Union. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


FLIES MORE PASSENGERS, MORE PLANES, MORE MAIL, MORE MILES THAN ANY OTHER LINE IN THE WORLD 
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This word 
saves you 
money 










1 hi surprises await you when first 
you serve PEaRLs of Wheat! You 
will save several pennies on each 
package. You will discover, too, rich 
energy and a more delicious flavor in 
this granulated wheat cereal! 


No wonder women tell each other, “Say 
Pearts of Wheat, and save money!” 


Pearts of Wheat is milled from the 
choicest portion of plump, sun-filled 
Western grains. It cooks more quickly, 
digests more easily. Contains the heart 
of the wheat, rich in essential Vitamin 
B. Its creamy, rich flavor delights the 
taste of young and old alike! Many 


baby specialists recommend it even FREE candgaetnadaeien 


* for members! For free Club Kit, and contest 

from the first spoonful of solid food. oe end PEARLS of Wheat package top, 
° q name and address—today—to Carlo the Clown, 

Be sure to emphasize the right word! 1073 Stuart Building, Seattle Washington 


Say PEARLS of Wheat 


Other favored Carnation-Albers Products: CARNATION OATS, CARNATION WHEAT 
FiapyacK PANCAKE Fiour, Peacock BucKWHEAT and ALBERS INSTANT TAPIOCA 
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Theme Song 


HIS month we have chosen for our 
SUNSET Theme Song the thought that 
“Coming Events Cast Their Shadows 
Before’”’—a theme that is thoughtfully 
carried out with silhouette photographs 
posed, for the most part, by Horace 
Bristol, photographic artist. That little 
gitl on page 22 so earnestly helping 
her mother is announcing that she is 
the housewife of tomorrow. The tiny 
house model on page 38 is but a fore- 
runner of a new SUNSET home—and 
so on and on, back to Adios where a 
ship wrapped in twilight sails away, 
leaving the thought that next month it 
will return to SUNSET Port laden with 
a wealth of good things for our more 
than 200,000 SUNsET families.—L. R. 
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CRACK S-P TRAINS 





FIVE 





Completely 
AIR-CONDITIONED 


this summer! 


Here is the news you’ve been waiting for! 

Starting this summer, five famous trains 
on our Four Great Routes East will be com- 
pletely air-conditioned from stem to stern! 

No matter which train you ride: Over- 
land Limited or Pacific Limited (San Fran- 
cisco-Chicago), Sunset Limited (Los An- 
geles-New Orleans), Cascade (San Fran- 
cisco-Portland), or Golden State Limited 
(Los Angeles-Chicago), you will be sure 
of a cool, clean trip East. Pullmans, dining 
cars, coaches, tourist sleepers, club cars, 
lounge cars, observation cars—every car 
on each of these five crack trains will be 
air-conditioned. 


And that’s not all. Many of our other 
trains will carry air-conditioned cars includ- 
ing El Costeno, the leading train on our 
West Coast of Mexico Line to Mexico 
City. 

Air-conditioning will make these trains 
absolutely independent of the weather out- 
side. You'll breathe nothing but cool, fresh, 
filtered air, automatically maintained at 
just the right temperature for the greatest 
comfort. Dirt, dust and smoke will be elim- 
inated. Noise will be deadened. And the 
best part of it—there will be no extra fare 
for this added comfort on your trip East or 
to Mexico City. 
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GO ONE WAY, mon 
RETURN ANOTHER | =~" 


Comfortably! 


For many years, we have 
pointed out how you can go 
East on one Southern Pacific 
Route and return on another 
Southern Pacific Route, seeing 
a different part of the country 
each way for not one cent 
extra rail fare (from most 
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points). Now, air-condition- 
ing makes this offer even more 
attractive. This summer you can go to the 
East and back on Southern Pacific, in com- 
plete air-conditioned comfort. 

For literature and information on a 
trip East or to Mexico City, write 


F. S. McGinnis, Dept. SM-2, 65 Market 
Street, San Francisco, or H. P. Monahan, 
Pacific Electric Building, Los Angeles, or 
J. A. Ormandy, 705 Pacific Building, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


Southern Pacific 





Yellowstone Canyon, Photographed by John Kabel 


The River That Flows 
Through a Rainbow of Rocks 
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Working for the West 
at Washington, D.C. 


This Interview with Florence P. Kahn, 
Congresswoman from California, is 
the First of Three Intimate Articles 


By FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 


“WHY don’t you come 
in this evening and listen 
to the returns? My husband 
always kept ‘open house’ 
for our constituents on 
election night, and I’ve continued the 
custom. We have just a simple buffet 





supper—potato salad, cold meat, things” 


like that. But the crowd’s very interest- 
ing—you might enjoy it.” 

I replied, with joyous conviction, that 
I was sure I should enjoy it. For such 
vital issues were at stake that election 
day in California last November marked 
a turning point in history. Even stran- 
gets within the Golden Gate caught the 
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contagion of breathless excitement, and 
planned, no less than native sons and 
daughters, to listen to returns from the 
time the polls closed at 8:00 in the 
evening until announcement was made 
of the final count in the wee small hours 
next morning. I was no exception to 
this general rule. But I had not dreamed 
that I should have the thrilling oppor- 
tunity of doing my listening from such 
a vantage point as the library of Flor- 
ence Prag Kahn, Representative in 
Congress from California, who has 
been universally recognized as one of 
the finest women and one of the ablest 
legislators in the entire United States. 


For it was she who extended the at- 
tractive invitation which I accepted with 
such alacrity. We have, I am proud 
and happy to say, been great friends 
for many years—ever since I first went 
to Washington as the rather young, 
rather bewildered, wife of a new sena- 
tor, and she made me welcome with 
the cordiality and savoir faire of a 
woman whose acquaintance with ofh- 
cial life is so thorough and so extensive 
that she ‘knows all the ropes.”’ Since 
my activities as a wandering writer 
bring me frequently to California, we 
have met almost as often here as in the 
capital; and at the moment to which 








Io 


I referred, we were fellow guests at a 
luncheon in the Palm Court of the Pal- 
ace Hotel in San Francisco. 

It was a very festive occasion. The 
table was decked with smooth, shiny 
yellow linen, and crowned with a cen- 
terpiece of yellow chrysanthemums and 
yellow roses, which are my favorite 
flowers. The food was superlatively 
good—a fruit-cup of such variety and 
richness as only California can offer; 
tender young chickens browned to a 
turn and garnished with hearts of arti- 
chokes, served on a huge round platter ; 
a delicate green salad seasoned by a 
master hand; Alaska pudding baked in 
orange shells. And the guests were 
prominent San Franciscans, which is 
equivalent to saying that the conversa- 
tion was sparkling and sophisticated 
and that the atmosphere was permeated 
with true western cordiality and charm. 





“Government is not a thing en- 
tirely outside the daily lives of the 
people, nor is it something in which 
only a part of the people are con- 
cerned; it affects each and every 
one of us—rich and poor, old and 
young, the schooled and the un- 
schooled, the strong and the weak. 
The real purpose of a representa- 
tive government such as ours is to 
give each and all the people the 
rights that belong to them as citi- 
zens. The rights of the poor and 
the weak are not disregarded, nor 
are the strong and the rich with- 
out restraint."—Florence P. Kahn. 











At this distinguished gathering Mrs. 
Kahn was outstanding. Her witty rep- 
artee, her shrewd comments, her mag- 
netic presence, enlivened a scene which, 
as I have said, was brilliant to begin 
with. There is something matriarchal, 
almost regal, about her appearance: her 
white hair, her brilliant dark eyes, her 
dignified yet mobile features, her erect 
and commanding figure. She always 
dresses in rich black, simply made, su- 
perbly worn; and at this luncheon her 
close-fitting hat, her lustrous satin dress, 
her full fox fur, all enhanced the ele- 
gance of her appearance. As she rose 
to leave, there was a consciousness of 
the withdrawal of something strong and 
vital; and I looked forward with eager 
anticipation to the moment when I 
should come again within the range of 
her powerful personality. 

I went to a dinner that evening in 
St. Francis Wood, at the beautiful home 
of the builder of the new San Francisco- 
Oakland bridge. (It was Mrs. Kahn, 
by the way, in conjunction with Senator 
Johnson, who introduced the bill for 
this bridge!) So it was very late when 
I finally approached the cozy little house 
perched on the side of one of San Fran- 
cisco’s typically perpendicular streets, 
where for many years Mrs. Kahn has 










me heartily, he turned and shouted 
lustily in the direction of the upper 
regions, “Mother, Mrs. Keyes is here!”’ 

“Fine! Send her right on!” a rich, 
resonant voice called back. And as I 
started on my way, I was instantly swept 
into the crowd of constituents who were 
surging up the small stairway, which is 
flanked by autographed pictures of 
emai and presidents, captains and 

ings—for the great of the earth have 
honored Mrs. Kahn with their friend- 
ships, as the inscriptions on these pho- 
tographs testify. At the top of the stairs 
she herself was standing waiting to 
welcome her guests, becomingly dressed 
in black velvet and old lace, zestful and 
merry of manner. There had been a 
period of tension earlier in the evening, 
when victory had not seemed assured. 
But the later returns were becoming 
more and more encouraging, the strain 
was slackening, and the atmosphere was 
electric with anticipation. 

From the dining room beyond the 
hallway came the pleasant tinkle of 
glass and porcelain and silverware, the 
wafted fragrance of strong, fresh coffee 
and spicy homemade cake. A copious 
repast was abundantly spread out there, 
and full justice was being done to it. 
Some of the guests were campaign 





Four generations: Florence Kahn; Julius Kahn, 
Jr.; Julius Kahn Ill, and Mrs. Mary Prag 


lived with her mother, Mrs. Mary Prag 
—herself a great power, a reigning 
member of the schoo! board and a guid- 
ing force in many civic activities. But 
late as it was, cars were parked close 
together up and down the curb in front 
of the house; and lights were gleaming 
cheerfully from all its windows. Its 
door was thrown open for me, with 
cheerful informality, by Mrs. Kahn’s 
eldest son, Julius; and having greeted 





workers who had arrived hungry and 
tired after their strenuous labors; 
others, in their excitement, had come 
straight to Mrs. Kahn’s house from 
their own the instant the polls had 
closed, without waiting for supper. 
Heaped platters were emptied, steam- 
ing pitchers drained as if by magic; 
and yet it was in the living room at the 
front of the house that the greatest 
tumult reigned. And small a for 
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here Mrs. Prag sat enthroned, dressed 
in soft violet cashmere, her snowy 
hair piled high on her venerable 
head, her fine face wreathed in smiles. 
This shrewd and sprightly old lady is 
now 89 years of age; but a few words 
with her suffice to reveal the source of 
her daughter's renown as ‘‘the wittiest 
woman in Washington.” For Florence 
Prag Kahn came into the world with 
a ‘goodly heritage.’ Wit and wisdom, 
intuition and resourcefulness, courage 
and endurance—these were some of the 
— with which Mary Prag en- 

owed her daughter. They are a few 
of those of which she herself is still 
in full possession. 

The group clustered about her was 
an arresting one. It was, of course, rep- 
resentative of Mrs. Kahn’s large and 
loyal constituency ; and I doubt whether 
anywhere in the country there is one 
more varied in character. It comprises, 
naturally, many Jews, for Mrs. Kahn 
enjoys the universal esteem and affec- 
tion of members of her own race and 
faith. It also comprises many Irish- 
Americans, whose faith, in most in- 
stances, is Catholic; and many Chinese- 
Americans, whose faith, in many in- 
stances, remains Buddhist. All of these 
people, meeting cordially and codpera- 
tively under the same roof, gave un- 
mistakable evidences of inter-racial un- 
derstanding, harmony, and good will; 
and the realization of this was both 
cheering and inspiring in these days 
when disagreement and discord seemed 
the rule rather than the exception. 

It was during that period of tension 
to which I have previously referred that 
the Chinese houseboy who has served 
Mrs. Prag and Mrs. Kahn faithfully 
for many years gave tongue to the sen- 
timent of everyone in the crowded 
house. Noticing his look of abject mis- 
ery, Mrs. Kahn sought to cheer him. 
‘Never mind, Chong,” she said reassur- 
ingly, “‘we’!l be able to pay your wages 
even if I’m not reélected.” “I no care 
about money!”’ the boy protested vigor- 
ously. “I care about votes!’ and went 
on removing cups with the rare tears of 
the Oriental coursing down his cheeks! 

Mrs. Kahn was, of course, decisively 
elected, and everyone who knows her, 
both personally and by reputation, re- 
joices that this is so. For the devotion 
which this humble constituent from 
Chinatown felt for her is characteristic 
of that which she inspires in all her 
friends. The cozy little house on Web- 
ster Street, crammed to the eaves with 
books and pictures, is a center of hos- 
pitality and enjoyment, not only at elec-" 
tion time but all the time. For all its 
simplicity, it reflects the taste and cul- 
ture and cordiality of the two remark- 
able women who live there, and the 
mutual devotion which has dominated 
their lives. Never have a mother and 
daughter been closer to each other, 
mentally and spiritually as well as phys- 
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ically, than Mary Prag and Florence 
Kahn. Nowhere, in the West or in the 
nation—probably in the world—is 
there a happier home than the one 
which they together have made ‘‘a 
dwelling place of light.” 

Even when Mary Prag was a strug- 
gling young widow, teaching to sup- 
port her little daughter and herself, 
that was the type of home which, 
through sacrificial self-denial, she pro- 
vided for Florence. It was only a tiny 
five-room house which she succeeded 
in purchasing and maintaining; but it 
was in a “nice neighborhood” where 
the child would have ‘‘suitable sur- 
roundings.’’ With these as a back- 
ground, she was brought up in the way 
she should go; and when she had fin- 
ished school, somehow Mary Prag man- 
aged to send her to the university across 
the bay, where she was one of only five 
girls in a class of 45. 

After her graduation, she followed 
in her mother’s successful footsteps and 
became a teacher herself. But her ca- 
reer in her chosen profession was cut 
short by her marriage to Julius Kahn, 
a brilliant young actor who had de- 
serted the theater for the political scene. 
He had just been elected to Congress 
when Florence married him; and for 
years her spheres of activities were sub- 
ordinate to his. But always, and in every 
sense of the word, she was his help- 
mate; and when his health became im- 
paired in the course of his long and 
triumphant struggle for the selective 
draft, of which he was the author, she 
relieved him of all research in connec- 
tion with his work. Gradually, ques- 
tions of policy and expediency were 
also referred to her by his office, which 
had been trained to function with 
almost automatic efficiency; and when 
he died it seemed a natural and fitting 
thing that she should carry on the la- 
bors to which he had given his life. 

Her knowledge of legislation was 
already practical, thorough, and com- 
prehensive, when she was elected to fill 
his vacant place; and in the years that 
have followed she has expanded and 
developed her channels of usefulness. 
She is the only western member of the 
important Appropriations Committee in 
the House; and it is through her that 
many benefits which lie within the prov- 
ince of this committee to provide have 
come to the Pacific Coast. She is also 
a member of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee; the perfection and completion 
of the legislation for Gold Star Mothers 
was due to her, and the passage of the 
retirement bill for army and navy 
nurses. Peace through preparedness and 
true temperance have likewise come 
within the scope of her vital interests ; 
hospitals and homes have been con- 
structed because she was convinced they 
were essential; and throughout her po- 
litical career she has preached a doctrine 
which should be impressed on the con- 
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Because of her broad viewpoint 
and close association with the so- 
cial and political life at Wash- 
ington, D. C., Frances Parkinson 
Keyes sees our famous westerners 
in an interesting light. In a series 
of articles, of which this is the first, 
she will bring to SUNSET readers 
a fascinating story of our western 
political leaders away from home. 

As a writer of national import- 
ance, Frances Parkinson Keyes 
needs no introduction. As a con- 
tributor to SUNSET MAGAZINE, 
this cordial word of welcome is all 
that is necessary, for she already 
has a place in the hearts of west- 
erners who know and enjoy good 
writing.—The Editors. 


sciousness of every American—a doc- 
trine that is expressed in the words un- 
der Mrs. Kahn’s photograph on the 
opposite page. 

In Washington her prestige and her 
popularity are both enormous. Through 
one changing administration after an- 
other she has remained a frequently 
and eagerly welcomed guest at the 
White House; the doors of every for- 
eign embassy have swung open wide 
to receive her; the ladies of the press, 
whose favors are perhaps most hard- 
won of all, delight to honor her. ‘““Wise- 
cracks” that she makes are on every- 
one’s lips. The success of any under- 
taking which she sponsors is as good 
as guaranteed. She has become a great 
figure in the capital and in the nation. 
But she is a greater figure still as a 
devoted daughter, a devoted mother, 
and a devoted grandmother; and her 
real home is in the West, of which she 
is so essentially the product and the 
pride. The little house on Webster 
Street, where the friendly lights beckon 
so brightly, is the place of her treasure. 
For that is where her heart is also. 


















































A GREAT many new 
things have been shown in 
home furnishings during 
the last year. New, smart 
colors have been introduced, 
rich browns, clear blues and yellows, 
much eggshell color, and the popular 
off-whites. 

Color is being used liberally by our 
decorators today, in attractive schemes 
that portray the alertness of the age. 
Colors are clearer; the muddy colors of 
yesterday are no longer used. We are 
no longer afraid of color in our homes ; 
as a matter of fact, we even feel better 
when surrounded by it. This does not 
mean that our schemes must be gaudy, 
but we are definitely conscious of the 
presence of color and are influenced 
thereby. 

A well-selected color scheme may 
make an otherwise dull room into a 
bright, cheery one; on the other hand, 
a south room may be given a cool rest- 
fulness by a right 
color choice. Many 
smart rooms today 
have colored ceil- 
ings, green, blue, 
or yellow, accord- 
ing to the effect 
that is desired. 









New Trends inl 
Western 


Let us look, for a moment or two, at 
some of the outstanding trends of in- 
terior decoration. 

In wall treatments, smooth walls 
tinted or painted in light, clear colors, 
or papered with one of the attractive 
new wall papers, continue to lead in 
popularity. Other new wall treatments 
include the use of wood veneer, mounted 
on canvas and hung the same as wall 
paper. Pine paneling is sometimes 
painted white and waxed. Some rooms 
are partly papered—one wall only, pa 
haps, the other walls being painted or 
paneled. 

In the field of floor coverings much 
has been accomplished. There are so 
many interesting textures and designs, 
far too many to mention. The new 
broadlooms are made in beautiful colors 
and novelty textures. Some have allover 
designs, in self color or in two or more 
colors. Even hooked carpet may now be 
obtained in wide widths the same as 
broadloom. In order to overcome the 
somewhat unfinished effect of a plain 
broadloom rug, a fringe may be sewed 
all around. Quite recently, a new car- 
pet has been manufactured that may be 
cut anywhere and inlaid with other 
colors, making a custom-built rug of 
special design for a particular room. 
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By EDGAR HARRISON WILEMAN 


The bewildering assortment of drap- 
ery fabrics renders it somewhat difficult, 
perhaps, to make a selection. It is true 
that many fabrics with rough textures 
are being used, but the room itself must 
be taken into consideration when choos- 
ing a material for new draperies. What 
kind of rug do you have? How are the 
walls treated? And what style, if any, 
is the furniture? It is not sufficient to 
ask, ““What are they using?” You must 
add, “Is it correct for my room?” 

Among the new weaves and designs 
are plaids, stripes, and diagonals. Filmy 
voiles have designs with an Oriental 
touch, while heavy materials are 
trimmed with fringes, cords, and edg- 
ings in blending or contrasting colors. 
Whatever may be the material used, 
curtains and draperies are not right un- 
less they are well styled and tailored. 
Smart draperies today frequently have 
valances, co. swags and other dec- 
orative features and, wherever possible, 
they hang over Venetian blinds, painted 
perhaps in some clear contrasting color. 

One particularly smart and useful 
article of furniture is being featured in 
the better interior decoration magazines 
today. It is the sectional sofa, that is, 
a series of upholstered chairs that can 
be placed together in order to make 
one long davenport, or that may be di- 
vided into single or double units. Here 
is a gift to the woman who likes to 
rearrange her furniture fre- 
quently. 

Many small tables are used 
in today’s living rooms. In- 









stead of the regulation end tables flank- 
ing a sofa, small cabinets or commodes 
may be used with a pair of table lamps. 
Coffee tables have grown larger, and 
card tables have become part of a per- 
manent room grouping. 

With regard to styles in furniture, 
the new trend emphasizes the lighter, 
more graceful periods that were the 
vogue in France and England during 
the latter part of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. Among these we note the Chip- 
pendale, Sheraton, Hepplewhite, and 
English Regency, also the Empire and 
Directoire styles. We put these with the 
modern under the combined name 
““classic-modern”’ and obtain very 
charming results. 

The ensemble idea is not confined, 
however, to this modern classic group. 
We are much more liberal in our proj- 
ects and schemes today. We do not 
think that every piece of furniture in a 
room must be of the same color, period, 
and design; we prefer individual pieces 
that harmonize but do not necessarily 
match each other. This does not mean 
that odds and ends from the basement 
and attic may be assembled in a room 
and said to be correct. It takes talent 
and experience to obtain good results 
in decorating. 

In wood finishes we see light colors, 
such as fruitwood, used. Fancy veneers 
of beautiful (Continued on page 46 
















Edgar Harrison Wileman, SUNSET'S 
Interior Decorating Consultant, is al- 
ways glad to help you with your in- 
dividual home decorating problems. 
When you write him, be sure to state 
your questions clearly, giving a good 
word picture of your present furni- 
ture, wall finishes, and so on. There is 
no charge for Mr. Wileman's advice. 
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Note the interesting window 
treatment at top of page 12. 
Below that photograph is an in- 
expensively furnished bedroom 
featuring the popular white and 
cherry furniture in vogue today 


In the lower left hand corner 
of page 12, damask draperies 
and Oriental rug complement 
the piano. This placing of the 
piano, by the way, is sensible, 
attractive, and rather unusual 


The three-section sofa pictured 
here is one of the less expen- 
sive models. Low-priced furni- 
ture is featured also in the small 
dining room at left and in the 
living room at right of sofa 
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Try Succulents 
On That 


Sun-Baked Hillside 


Herman E. Hein Tells 
How to Plant This Picture 


IN THE warmer sections of Cali- 
fornia, as well as in Arizona and New 
Mexico, probably the easiest and most 
economical way to plant a sun-exposed, 
dry area, is with succulents. Take, for 
instance, the hillside pictured on this 
page. Here is a succulent garden that 
requires very little water and practically 
no upkeep, yet the effect is pleasing the 
year around. 

The strong character of the beauti- 
fully symmetrical century plants (Agave 
americana) at the right center of the 
picture dominates this garden design to 
good advantage. The large yellow 
flower spikes of Sempervivum gigan- 
teum bring bright color in the other- 
wise dark corner just above the group 
of century plants. This same giant sem- 
pervivum adorns the large pot in the 
upper right corner. The slope from this 
pot to the century plant group is heavily 
matted with Mesembryanthemum flori- 
bunda. Large rosettes of aloe in several 
varieties feel quite at home on the sunny 
slope at the left, as shown by their size 
healthy reddish-brown leaves. At 
the foot of this slope in the left fore- 
ground a drought - resisting Senecio 
douglasii drapes heavily over some 
rocks; in good contrast with its silvery 
gray foliage is the pinkish mat of 
Mesembryanthemum roseum which 
densely covers all the ground between 
and around the ascending stepping- 
stone path in the foreground. The curi- 
ous plant heads that peep out from be- 
hind. the large pot indicate a clump of 
Sem pervivum arboreum. From a higher 
garden level another mesembryanthe- 
mum drapes over the wall, relieving it 
of its plain severity. Native dudleyas 
have found a natural environment at 
the base of the rock group in the lower 
right corner. 

Most succulent plants are readily 
propagated from either leaves or stems, 
and in the case of most sedums, by 
simple division. Therefore, if only a 
small amount of money for the pur- 
chase of plants is available, it is best to 


obtain one, or if 
possible a few 
plants of each 
variety. 

The properly 
prepared soil 
(which has been 
broken up, light- 
ened with either 
peat or leaf mold, 
and enriched with 
blood and bone- 
meal at the ratio 
of one pound to 
50 square feet) 
should now be 
smoothly raked. 
Mark the outline 
plainly with a tool 
handle, or possi- 
bly the back of a spade, for each vari- 
ety as planned. Then one or more plants 
of each kind, as the case may be, are 
placed in the space thus provided. 

It is to be expected that in a short 
time the prepared soil will bring forth 
a crop of weeds. But, since only a few 
plants have been set out, it will be an 
easy matter to do away with the weeds 
by cultivating a few times with a hoe. 

In a few weeks, small pieces may be 
pulled from the original succulents and 
spread over the desired area. In a sur- 
prisingly short time, say a few months, 
if proper care is given them, most of 
the soil will be nicely covered with a 
colorful carpet of massed sedums. 

One of the many virtues of mesem- 
bryanthemum lies in the circumstance 
that it is ideally suited for planting on 
fairly steep, sunny banks. Where the 
cost of constructing a supporting wall 
may retard action, the use of Mesem- 
bryanthemum floribunda and a little 
patience, as against the immediate effect 
of a wall, will bring about a very satis- 
factory answer to this problem. 

This succulent will not only keep 
weeds down, but will, in addition, fur- 
nish an evergreen ground cover which 
bursts forth into a sheet of lavender 





For description see the 
accompanying text 


blooms in early summer. The profusion 
of its flowers completely covers the 
plant’s foliage. The foliage of these 
plants forms a pleasant and contrasting 
carpet for shrubbery, such as juniperus, 
in both tall and prostrate forms; the 
low forms of Cotoneaster macrophylla, 
horizontalis, and adpressa; Pyracantha 
angustifolia; cistus (tock rose) ; erica 
(heather), and genista (broom). 
True, a garden such as I have out- 
lined here takes time before it becomes 
a really effective picture. Yet if you 
will but consider how many semiarid 
gardens are lacking for years in real 
effectiveness, the use of succulents as 
suggested here is to be recommended. 


SUNSET 






A statue of St. Francis of Assisi graces the author's rockery 
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W hat Every Westerner 
Should Know 
About Rock Gardens 


Curtis Redfern, Vice-President of 
the American Rock Garden Society, 
Tells Just What and What Not To 
Do With a Western ‘Rock Garden 


BEFORE the 
turn of the century, 
rock gardens in the 
West were few in num- 
ber. When we wanted 
to see rocks, like Mo- 
hammed we had to go 
to the mountain. The 
coming of the automo- 
bile and good roads, 
however, changed this. 
Today many a family 
car starts forth pleas- 
ure bound on Sunday, 
to return home groan- 
ing under the weight 
of a load of rocks des- 
tined for a career in a 
rock garden. 

More than any other 
type of garden, the 
rockery permits one to 
i his or her indi- 
viduality, and on that 
account minute instruc- 
tions in its design and 
planting have always 
seemed to the writer to 
be futile. A few do’s 
and don’ts may be help- 
ful during the con- 
struction period, but 
after that the builder 
should feel free to 
carry out his own ideas. 
Here are listed a few 
suggestions that will 
go far toward making 
an attractive rockery. 

Soil should be pre- 
pared in advance of 
placing the rocks. Once 
the rocks, shrubs, and 
plants are in, it will be 
difficult, if not impos- 
sible to change the 
nature of the soil or to 
cultivate deeply. There- 
fore, the soil should 
be made into a sandy 
loam to which has been 


added humus in the form of peat or 
leaf mold and a generous portion of 
well-rotted manure. Build up the topog- 
raphy of your miniature landscape with 
hills, valleys, and meadows—then plant 
your rocks. 

Rocks! Don’t make your rockery a 
collection of rocks from different for- 
mations and different localities. Rock 
collections are all right in a mining 
museum or as part of a Boy Scout’s ac- 
tivities, but, in my opinion, they do 
not belong in a rockery. From a ledge 
or outcrop in one locality procure as 
large rocks as you can handle—better 
still, rocks of a size that will require 
two men to put in place. If your garden 
is to represent a craggy piece of moun- 
tain scenery you can use rocks that are 
not weathered, and you can achieve the 
rugged craggy effect by standing them 
upright. If your rockery surrounds a 
pool the effect will be much better if 
you use well-weathered lichen-covered 
rocks placed in horizontal positions. 

You may use colored rock effectively. 
There is a dark red volcanic rock which 
is porous and not very heavy, a gray 
rock that is very pleasing (especially if 
it is lichen covered), and a yellowish- 
tan harder rock. Plants like the volcanic 
rock particularly well, for its porous 
nature allows it to absorb and later give 
off moisture. The gray, neutral-colored 
rock, however, appeals to most garden- 
ers, because it blends with the various 
tones of green as well as with the 
brighter colors of the plants when in 
flower. Volcanic rock, limestone, and 
sandstone are the best kinds of rock to 
use. Don’t build a rockery of granite, 
and don’t use white limestone unless 
you are building a white rockery. 

Don’t drop the rocks here and there 
in the rockery. Plant them just as you 
would a shrub—at least a third of their 
bulk should be under ground. By plant- 
ing the rocks in this way they appear 
permanent and they will not move or 
roll over when stepped on. The prin- 
ciple of garden (Continued on page 58 
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The Story of 
My Own 


IN seeking an approach 
to a new series of articles 
for SUNSET, I have elected 
a very personal one. Of 
course, I would like to flat- 
ter myself with the feeling that this 
means a real departure from a very im- 
— attitude, but I know I haven’t 

en able to keep myself out of my 
writings, so now the chief change may 
be mainly in a blatant acknowledg- 
ment of my intention. Not that I care 
to deprecate a very human necessity, 
that of an audience, a need the recogni- 
tion of which has enabled many a maiden 
to get her man. But with gardeners, as 
is often true of parents, this urge to 
self-expression and understanding is 
transferred from themselves to their 
children or to the plants they raise. Like 
all gardeners, then, I can talk of my 
own garden and still apparently achieve 
an impression of modest aloofness, care- 
fully giving to Nature and our cele- 
brated western sunshine a large meas- 
ure of credit for my achievements— 
and failures. 

As gardens must have histories, 
gardeners must have biographies. My 
garden life was crude and commercial 
in its beginnings. As a child, I first 
planted radish seed, with the sole idea 
of disposing of the crop to my family 
and friends—an early type of racket, 
though I didn’t know the name at that 
time. This proving not particularly 
a from either a horticultural or 

usiness standpoint, I relapsed into 
marbles, stamps, and other pursuits 
less complicated by nature. By high 
school days in the middle nineties I 
was again a gardener, but now I had 
become interested in flowers, and had a 
back yard full of annuals, in particular 
sweet peas, which were then in process 
of rapid advance in color and form. 
Attendance at a boys’ school where all 
the instruction was given by men saved 
me from the social danger of bringing 








By SYDNEY B. MITCHELL 


This is the first chapter of a new 
garden book by Sydney B. Mitchell, 
which is to appear serially in this 
magazine. Those of you who are fa- 
miliar with Mr. Mitchell's "Garden- 
ing in California" and "From a Sun- 
set Garden" will hail with delight 
this latest contribution—the story of 
his own garden and its development. 
Save your SUNSETS this year and 
have a truly first edition of a prac- 
tical book on western gardening 





bouquets to teacher, a pitfall in the 
path of most young gardeners. Then, 
after hard, lean years of college and 
professional school, came a job and 
money of my own to spend for irises, 
peonies, phlox, and other perennials, 
more expensive but more permanent in- 
vestments than the annuals of adoles- 
cence. Next a call to California, a posi- 
tion at Stanford, and a house and gar- 
den of my own, albeit a rented one, 
with an adobe soil I am willing to 
back in cussedness against any. From 
there on to Berkeley and a piece of 
hillside facing the Golden Gate—my 
own property and therefore to be 
framed with trees and shrubs as well 
as planted with flowers, all adapted to 
a western slope. Lastly a move to a 
couple of acres on the east side of the 
Berkeley hills facing down into Wildcat 
Canyon, a place carefully chosen for 
what have proved to be my garden in- 
terests for the last ten years. 


Sunset 


Garden 


I dare venture the opinion that few 
gardeners, even when they are free to 
do so, give adequate consideration to 
the situation or soil of the lot to be pur- 
chased. With a full recognition of my 
avocation, my first Berkeley lot was so 
steep that from our living room it 
seemed almost like going to the street 
below us to get into the garden, and 
farther still to get back, particularly to 
answer the telephone—that instrument 
so aptly described by an academic friend 
as “a hell of a convenience.” The soil 
was hard and stiff, what there was of it, 
for it was so thin that in one part 
the hardpan was only a foot beneath 
the surface. Then, in the late after- 
noon when one most frequently re- 
sorted to the garden for rest or exer- 
cise, the blazing western sun was often 
in one’s eyes and on the flowers. All 
because I had bought a lot solely be- 
cause of its panoramic view of 
San Francisco Bay. Whatever mis- 
takes I made there I 
endeavored to avoid 
in my present gar- 
den. Though again 
on a slope, this is 
not immediately 
around the house, 
moreover a_selec- 
tion of the most 
nearly level site and 
a little grading have 
made access to the 
garden very easy 
from both front and 


The Mitchell house, 
well below the level of 
the road, and half hid- 
den by shrubbery, is 
set in a tiny lawn—the 
only formal part of the 
garden. Photographs 
by Alma Lavenson 
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back. The aspect here is really east, 
for, as the garden is mostly below the 
house, it faces Wildcat Canyon. This 
gives me early-morning sun to make 
the garden pleasant before I go to the 
university, gives relief from strong sun- 
light in late afternoon, and brings long 
shadows and good conditions for the 
enjoyment of color at that time of day. 
There are mountain, but no marine 
views, the latter being enjoyed coming 
and going—not too bad a way to take 
stupendous things. In picking the site, 
shelter from strong western winds and 
fogs was sought, and though the north 
wind is bad in winter it is then less im- 
portant in the garden. I made sure that 
the soil was deep, and of good mechan- 
ical condition—not too stiff, so that it 
can be readily cultivated. This does not 
require analysis; just dig a few holes. 
I didn’t have to, as the gophers and 
ground squirrels had done this for me, 
a kindness I have ill requited in my 
later treatment of them. A little over an 
acre, about 250 foot frontage, and the 
same depth, is under cultivation, but 
below it lies almost an equal area in 
eucalyptus of varying sizes, valuable 
only as skyline and for fuel. 

As the sharpest drop is just below 
the road, the garage, with a storage 
space below, is level with the street, 
and from there an informal stone stair- 
way and a pleasantly graded and paved 
path carries one down to the one--tory 
cottage, of California farmhouse iype, 
white with red tile roof—a good -ack- 
ground for planting. To avoid the frus- 
trated feeling of a house fronting a 
steep hillside, the ground was leveled 
there, provided with a wide terrace 
pavement, a small border of lawn, and 
planting places. The raw, bare slope be- 
tween the house and the road presented 
a problem in planting, as it was largely 
denuded of good top soil in the grad- 
ing, but brooms, sunroses (cistus), 
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cotoneasters and Japanese quince now 
adequately clothe all but the two ends, 
where Monterey pines in groups 
strengthen the margins and provide a 
frame for the front of the garden. The 
foot of this slope is mostly held up by 
an uncemented stone wall over which 
dwarf cotoneasters, helianthemums, 
Convolvulus mauritanicus, Alyssum 
saxatile and the fall flowering Campa- 
nula iso phylla trail and soften the lines. 
At its foot, free from the warm sun of 
the afternoon and always watered along 
with the little lawn between it and the 
terrace, azaleas and polyanthus prim- 
roses are happy as nowhere else in the 
garden. 

Framed by the wings of the house is 
a small paved and grassed patio, just 
a casual outdoor sitting room, partly 
planted with fuchsias, but now also 
provided with pot plants, mainly tuber- 
ous begonias and geraniums. The hedge 
which bounds the terraced patio on the 
east and south is about three feet high 
and is of Lonicera nitida, clean, ever- 
green, not greedy, and easily purchased 
or raised from cuttings. From the log- 
gia facing south there is an axis, steps 
and a grassed path to a pine-backed 
seat closing the garden there, one of the 
few touches of formality in the place. 
On the upper side is a bit of rock plant- 
ing bounding a small, sloping lawn, 
and below it a bed with the few dozen 
roses I grow. North of the house the 
garden is framed in pines, and between 
them and the house are flowering fruit 
trees, a few lilacs, many fuchsias, de- 
ciduous azaleas, daffodils, and summer 
flowers. 

Paths are planned for convenience 
and particularly to make circular tours 
of the different levels an easy matter. 
The flat, rounded concrete stepping 
stones (known as bride’s biscuits) are 
largely used for paths. These are dry 
after rains and are too heavy to be 
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washed down the steep hillside. 
As it has developed, the ideas of the 
garden are becoming more evident. Pro- 
vision is made for definite effects at all 
seasons. Beginning in early spring the 
parts farthest from the house on the 
north, to the east and through the little 
orchard, are gay with dancing daffodils, 
as far as possible planted in informal 
masses. Everywhere near the house are 
flowering fruit trees. After the daffodils 
are over, the large bearded iris plant- 
ing, extending a hundred feet in length 
and of varying depth almost across the 
center of the rear garden, provides the 
big thrill of April and May. Above it 
and thus nearer and just below the 
house, on both sides of the main north 
and south path, is a border, mainly of 
herbaceous perennials, which gives 
pleasant summer interest and color, and 
in autumn glows with clumps of the 
smaller chrysanthemums. It will be 
noted that as the season advances the 
cultivated areas are withdrawn to the 
parts around the house and the daffo- 
dils and irises may be left dry and for- 
gotten, all summer watering and at- 
tention being concentrated in a rela- 
tively small and most convenient area. 
At the far end of the garden, almost 
out of sight, is a small propagating 
greenhouse and cutting garden. In the 
latter I allow my Italian helper to satisfy 
his consuming passion for planting 
everything in straight rows. Here are 
the gladioli, gerberas, winter stocks, 
and carnations, where they belong. 
This garden, casual as its arrange- 
ment may seem, is, I imagine, a fairly 
good expression of my personality, not 
of the quite disreputable-looking per- 
son I am in my garden clothes, but of 
what I dream of getting out of my gar- 
den, a series of colorful pictures through 
the seasons, and the interest and excite- 
ment of watching develop there plants. 
that are new and satisfying to me. 
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HOW does one go 
about planning and 
building a really satis- 
factory log house or 
cabin? That is a question 
in the minds of hun- 
dreds of men and women living in 
forested sections of the West. Here is 
the answer, as complete as it is possible 
to make it in the condensed form that 
is obligatory here. 

The principles to be followed in the 
building of log houses are the same as 
those followed in the construction of 
houses of any other type of material. 
First of all, the site or location should 
be carefully selected with reference to 
sanitation and protection. This means 





If You Plan to Build a 












By HOBART BERESFORD 


Head of Department of Agricultural Engineering, University of Idaho 


adequate drainage, an abundance of 
sunshine, and protection from the wind. 
The site for the dwelling should also 
include consideration for the approach 
to the yard and for the water supply 
and disposal of waste. For the plan of 
the log house, individual needs of the 
family may easily be met, because logs 
may be readily adapted to variations 
ranging from a simple single-room 
cabin to a two-story building with a 
full basement. When labor is scarce, it 
may be more satisfactory to erect a one- 
or one-and-a-half-story building, rather 
than a full two-story structure. The use 
of a windlass cable and skid poles will 
be found convenient for raising the up- 
per tiers of logs. 
The floor plans for the various 
rooms should consider such de- 
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tails as wall space for beds and 
furniture, windows that provide 
cross ventilation in bedrooms, 
and convenient room relation. In 
order to obtain full advantage of 
space provided in the bedrooms, 
the height of the windows should 
be such that they will provide a 
maximum of protection, and at 
the same time admit the neces- 
sary light and air. Casement-type 
windows are well suited to use in 
log construction because they can 
be hinged to open out, and thus 
furnish a maximum protection 
against driving rains or wind. One 
of the most common faults in the 








Let these drawings give 
you the construction details 


Log cabins, to look snug and 
sturdy, must be well built 


construction of a log house is the neg- 
lect to provide sufficient window space. 
Ordinarily, no provision is made for 
windows or doors until after the logs 
have been placed and allowed to settle. 

In selecting logs for house construc- 
tion, they should have little or no taper 
and, as a rule, they should be 6 to 10 
inches in diameter at the small end, and 
of sufficient length to extend 1 to 2 feet 
beyond the dimensions of the house, 
depending upon the type of corner joint 
used in the construction. If the logs are 
not long enough they may be spliced, 
though this practice detracts from the 
appearance of the wall. It may, how- 
ever, be used to advantage if the splices 
are located where doors and windows 
are to be cut. 

The species of trees used for log 
house construction should be of some 
durable variety, such as the cedar, tam- 
arack, spruce, pine, or hemlock. The 
trees intended for log house construc- 
tion should be cut while they are dor- 
mant, and if the bark is to be left on 
they should be handled with great care 
to avoid bruising or scaling. The rough 
bark logs, due to their appearance, are 
preferred by many. They are, however, 
more subject to insect boring than are 
the peeled logs. If the bark is to be re- 
moved, this should be done before cut- 
ting, when the sap is rising in the 
spring; it is accomplished by girdling 
the trees about every 4 feet of height 
so that the bark (Continued on page 40 

















When Your Fireplace 


By E. L. COBB 


DOES your fireplace 
smoke? If so, the fault is 
almost certain to lie in the 
fact that the flue is not large 
enough for the fireplace 
opening. Instead of remedying the fault 
by enlarging the chimney (expensive at 
best) why not use an effective way of 
decreasing the size of the fireplace open- 
ing without apparently changing it, and 





at the same time adding to the Ss jou 


ance of the fireplace unit? To find out 
how much smaller the opening should 
be, experiment by using a big sheet of 
cardboard to cover part of the mouth, 
until you find the proportion that ef- 
fectively stops the smoking. (If in 
doubt as to proportions, send to Wash- 
ington, D. C., for Farmers Bulletin 
No. 1230.) 

An inexpensive and practical method 
is to build a grate and fender as illus- 
trated here. The minimum height of 
the grate and fender is 14 inches, and, 
as the height of the opening in the aver- 
age fireplace is between 30 and 34 
inches, this actually cuts the opening 
down to about a third its original size. 

Any machine-shop worker can make 
such a grate. The fender is most attrac- 
tive, made out of hammered copper and 
wrought iron; if no one is found who 
does this work, have a mechanic make 
one out of sheet metal. The fender is 
needed not only for looks, but in order 
to decrease the draft under the fire. 
Being loose, it can be easily removed 
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while one cleans out the ashes and 
sweeps the hearth. 

The front of the grate is made of 
34 by 11/,-inch soft steel. The bottom 
bars of the grate are cut from 14 by 
11/4-inch bars, and are spaced 34 inch 
apart, resting at front and rear on 2 by 
2-inch angle iron. If the grate is 20 
inches or over in depth, it is better to 
have the center supported by another 
angle iron. The center grate bars are 
left loose, so that they can be turned 
over or replaced in case of warping. In 
most fireplaces the back is narrower 
than the front, in which case the trian- 
gular sides of the bottom of the grate 
(see sketch) can usually be made out 
of a piece of 14 by 6-inch sheet iron 
cut at an angle. It will be found very 
convenient to have the grate resting on 
two or more U-shaped legs for sliding 
it into the fireplace opening, though it 
can be supported on bricks. Rivets 
(5/16-inch size) are used and 3-inch 
holes are drilled which should take care 
of any inaccuracies in lining up the 
holes. The grate should be set in three 
inches from the front of the fireplace— 
that is, the depth of the grate over all 
should be three inches less than the 
depth of the fireplace. 

If you have a defective fireplace, try 
this before going to the expense of 
building a new chimney; it will cer- 
tainly improve your fireplace and will 
more than likely solve your difficulties 
in regard to it. 


Editor's Note.—In extensive re- 
modelling or in building a new fire- 
place, be sure to investigate one of the 
new heating units that are now being 
used to increase the efficiency of fire- 
places. The device is merely a double- 
walled metal form around which the 
masonry is built. Its duty is to conserve 


- the heat that ordinarily goes up the 


chimney, converting it into steady heat 
waves that circulate through the room. 
Construction is simple and purchase 
price moderate. Any fuel can be used 
with one of these units. For particulars 
write to SUNSET Building Department, 
stating whether the fireplace is being 
built new or is a modernization job. 
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The photograph and draw- 
ings are self-explanatory. 
Together they illustrate the 
author's answer to, an im- 
portant fireplace question 
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Knapsacking 









Over Muir Trail 


by Ruth Minton, Lodi, California 


FOR two or three years 
my husband and I tried to 
get definite information 
about Muir Trail and the 
possibility of knapsacking 
it. Rumors we gathered in abundance. 
These were confusing, contradictory, 
and often amusing. One person, for ex- 
ample, assured us that the trail was lit- 
tered with stores and camp commis- 
saries where food supplies could be pur- 
chased daily; another warned us that 
no provisions were available. 

We finally decided that we wouid 
set out and find the Muir Trail for our- 
selves and, if possible, hike it. Accord- 
ingly, we entered Yosemite Valley and 
spent a week knapsacking in the park 
as a preliminary warming-up exercise 
before starting south in search of the 
elusive trail. 

On the morning of July 2nd we left 
Tuolumne Meadows and spent two de- 
lightful days hiking the 30-odd miles 
to the Devil’s Post Pile National Monu- 
ment, now a part of the national park 
system. One mile east of here, at Reds 
Meadow, we were thrilled to find our 
first “Muir Trail’ signboard, which 
marks the present farthest north point 
of the Muir Trail. This trail was 
planned by the Sierra Club and pro- 
jected by the state of California as a 
memorial to John Muir, and will, when 
completed, connect Yosemite and Se- 
quoia National Parks. 

From trail signboards we computed 
that it is 235 miles from Tuolumne 
Meadows to the town of Lone Pine by 
the Muir and connecting High Sierra 
trails. In all this distance there is not 
—or at least was not last summer— 
a store on or near the trail where knap- 
sackers can reprovision. Until there are 
two or three stores along this route, 
every two hikers should take one = 
animal. For those not overly robust, 
saddle animals also will be necessary. 
At present a road touches the Muir 
Trail only at Reds Meadow, but one 
is being driven up from the west toward 
the Yosemite-like canyon of the South 
Fork of the Kings, and another one is 
being blasted up the side of Mt. Whit- 
ney from the east toward the Outpost 
Camp in Ibex Park. 

We spent the Fourth of July at Reds 
Meadow, where some of our camp 
neighbors drove out to a store at Mam- 
moth and kindly brought us a supply 





of groceries. We planned that these 
should last us eight days and that we 
would be able to buy more at Kanaw- 
yer. On reaching the Kings Canyon, 
however, we discovered that the resort 
there had burned down years ago and 
that we would have to eat from our 
knapsacks for three more days than we 
had intended. However, with the aid 
of obliging golden trout, we fared quite 
well on our way to Lone Pine. 

The eight passes: Donohue, Island, 
Silver, Seldon, Muir, Granite, Foresters, 
and Whitney—all above 10,000 feet in 
elevation, and each different—helped 


_ to make our trip a delight. Other nota- 


ble scenic attractions along this granite 
skyway are: Mt. Lyell, Thousand Island 
Lake, Mt. Davis, Devil’s Post Pile, Rain- 
bow Falls, Virginia Lake, Marie Lake, 
Evolution Lake, the Kings Canyon at 
Kanawyer, and the Owens Valley from 
the summit of Mt. Whitney. 

Besides being a paradise for fishers 
and photographers, the Muir Trail is a 
happy hunting ground for the botanist 
and the ornithologist. Gorgeous, fra- 
grant flowers abound, even on the high- 
est passes. Many of our common low- 
land birds such as the robin, the flicker, 
and the blackbird, summer at high alti- 
tudes, but in addition to these are such 
birds as the water ouzel, the Clarke 
crow, and the rosy finch, which one 
will never see unless he invades their 
land of crags and torrents. 

Although there are no habitations 
along the Muir Trail, the High Sierra 
is fairly well peopled in summer with 
pack-train parties. It is not uncommon 
to meet half a dozen pack trains during 
a day’s tramp, but again, it is possible 
to go a whole day along the trail with- 
out seeing a soul. 

The friendly summer climate of the 
Sierra makes any shelter, except pro- 
tection from mosquitoes, almost un- 
necessary. There are three houses for 
the shelter of travelers along the Muir 
Trail. The state has erected a log cabin 
on the South Fork of the San Joaquin, 
and on the 12,029-foot summit of Muir 
Pass the Sierra Club has built a snug 
house of stone as a refuge for wayfarers 
from the cold winds that sweep the 
pass. On the summit of Mt. Whitney 
a stone house of several rooms, built 
by the Smithsonian Institution, is open 
to all who hike to the top of the high- 
est mountain in the United States. 
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Two Bouquets 
for the Month 


ly ARRANGING wild flowers, few 
blossoms should be used if for no other reason than to dis- 
courage ruthless destruction of our native plants. For the 
two arrangements pictured here I gathered a few sprays of 
“shooting stars,” California poppies, and wild grasses from 
my own hillside, and in transplanting them to vases tried to 
capture some of the sunshine and delicacy of early spring. 
One big thing to remember in flower arrangement is that 
charm is as often achieved by omission as by addition. Just 
because you have an armful of blossoms, do not crowd them 
into a container. Display the individual flowers and leaves 
so that detail of line and color may be studied pleasantly. 
As nearly as possible I try to duplicate the effect of the 
flowers as they actually grow in field or meadow. For in- 
stance, many of our tiny, short-stemmed flowers grow in 
such profusion as to carpet a hillside. In arranging such 
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Flowers of the Field Demand 
Simplicity of Arrangement 


a 






bloom in bouquets I like to achieve the same compactness 
in a low bowl or container. In the case of long-stemmed 
flowers, however, I like to give that feeling of “reaching 
for the light” as is indicated in these two bouquets. Par- 
ticularly is this true of the delicate-stemmed varieties which 
in real life swing and sway in the spring breeze. 

In most cases the foliage of our native plants is as lovely 
as the blossoms. It is possible, however, to add interest occa- 
sionally by using sprigs of other plants—particularly when 
different shades of green or a different design is indicated. 

Most of our flowers of the meadows and woods are of 
delicate stem, which means that they soon die when gath- 
ered, unless plenty of water is given them. That is why I 
chose the clear glass vase for the poppies, thus emphasizing 
again that these blossoms, common though they are, are 
precious heritages of our western springtime.—C. C. 
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WORK OF ART OR 


MERELY WORK? 





Has it ever occurred to you that, with the possible excep- 
tion of singers, all artists do things with their hands? Pianist, 
violinist, composer, sculptor, painter, etcher, writer—each 
must develop skill in the handling of certain material things 
in order successfully to catch that spiritual something which 
determines whether his product is a work of art, or merely 
work. Not everyone who uses his hands is an artist, of course, 
but certainly everyone who is an artist must know how to 
use his hands. Even dancers and actors—yes, singers, too— 
have to learn to use their hands gracefully, to convey an idea. 

To convey, or express, or carry out an idea! That is exactly 
what we use our hands for in housekeeping tasks, isn’t it? 
We want to carry out the idea of a well-kept, well-ordered, 
comfortable, interesting home, in which well-planned meals 
are nicely served. Not as unskilled laborers but as skilled 
artisans—yes, artists at times!—do we make use of these 
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flexible appendages in creating order and beauty in our own 
and our families’ daily life. 

Sometimes, when you are standing on aching feet, iron- 
ing little daughter's brief, perky school dresses, you feel a 
bit rebellious and resentful against your lot. Ironing isn’t 
art, it’s just plain hard work, you mutter. Well, there prob- 
ably zs more work than artistry about it—but did you ever 
have a heavy-handed, slap-stick ironing woman do your 
clothes? There is a little more “‘art’’ about the way you do 
them, isn’t there? Another thing: ironing, as such, may not 
seem to mean much. But think what would be the effect on 
the personality of your little daughter if you were to send 
her to school in an unironed dress! There is some such 
reason back of every one of the routine tasks that we do day 
after day, without stopping to inquire just why we do them. 

There was a time when it was (Continued on page 24 
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WHAT HAM, ARABELLA, WHAT HAM! % 
HAPPIER THING IF ANGIE COULD CRUEL? | SLAVED 
COOK HAM LIKE THIS. 
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MY,BUTTHIS IS EASY! | 
NEVER DREAMT THERE WAS, 

‘ A HAM THAT YOU COULD 

YOU BAKED IT WITHOUT |” ~~” ERS. | Bake WITH NO PARBOILING | 
PARBOILING ? NOT REALLY, , | |... AND To THINK THIS ONE \, 
ARABELLA! THAT WOULD “BET 
BE TOO Divine! 
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SO EASY! Simply bake Swift’s Premium in a covered roaster with 
2 cups of water. Allow about 21 minutes a lb. for a large whole ham; 
about 25 minutes a lb. for smaller (up to 12 lb.) hams or half hams. Use 
a slow oven (325°). Lift off rind; coat surface and brown as usual. 


Copr. 1935 by Swift & Company 


No danger of unkind comparisons coming your way if you buy Swift's 
Premium Ham and bake it without parboiling. Because Swift’s Premium 
is given the famous mild Premium cure, then Ovenized—smoked by an 
exclusive method, in ovens—it is so extra mild and delicious that par- 
boiling is totally unnecessary. Just try Swift’s Premium, baked this 
easy way. It makes home life a happier thing for all concerned. 


How’d you like to have a couple of fine 

new Cannon dish towels? They’re free 

for the asking. To get them, all you 

need to do is fill in this coupon and 

mail it to Swift & Company, Dept. 

AD-22, South San Francisco, Calif. CNS Os divcaneenaledeckensead beads Ganewsasedieenae STATE «oc cccvvcccccccccesevcvccccvcesseve 
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commuters nerves 
— but he'll have a 
woodsman’s appetite 


Commuting is such a grind! 
No wonder appetites grow tired... 
Stimulate them with A. 1. Sauce, the 
thick, savory blend of twenty-one 
different ingredients that brings a 
new interest to all meals. 
A.1. brings out the flavor of favorite 
foods — and adds a distinctive note 
all its own. In tomato juice, soups, 
stews—and on steaks, chops, fish—in 
a thousand different dishes it gives 
new zest, makes meals taste better. 
Write for FREE trial bottle of A. 1. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BROTHER 
Dept. S-2—HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


SAUCE 
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A HEUBLEIN PRODUCT 
Many HANDS 
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HAND-L-MOP 
Hundreds of little willing hands 
will enable you to wash dishes with- 
out even immersing your hands. The 
patented cushion sponge feature of this 
Gottschalk device places it beyond the 
reach of competition. For only ten cents the 
fastidious woman can avoid “‘housework hands” 
by using Hand-L-Mop in the kitchen. 


On sale at hardware, ams | and department 
stores; or direct for ten cents. Metal Sponge Sales 


Corporation, Lehigh Avenue and Mascher Street, 
Philadelphia—1499 Market Street, San Francisco 


“There is no substitute for Gottschalk Quality” 


Gottschalk’s 


ams METAL SPONGE 














considered in very bad taste for a girl 
not to know how to manage the affairs 
of a home. Then the pendulum swung 
the other way, and mothers took pride 
in the fact that their daughters ‘‘didn’t 
know how to boil an egg.” Now, 
luckily, the pendulum has swung again. 
Food, and the cooking of it, are fa- 
vorite topics of conversation wherever 
women, or men and women, get to- 
gether—and if you can’t chime into 
the general argument over how many 
minutes to roast a wild duck, or whether 
or not to use an egg in the stuffing for 
roast turkey, you are just out of the 
conversation, that’s all! 

he appreciation of good cooking, 
and the enjoyment of a well-kept house, 
have their roots in early childhood. 
According to my way of thinking, chil- 
dren must have a hand in the doing of 
household tasks, a hand in the cooking, 
in order to develop not only skill but 
ideas on these important subjects. I 
have no statistics or surveys at hand to 
back me up, but it is my opinion that 
a girl could be reared in an ideal en- 
vironment, so far as good taste in home 
furnishings and arrangement was con- 
cerned ; she could be fed perfectly bal- 
anced, beautifully served meals three 
times a day; and when she was grown 
up and married, that girl would have 
absolutely no conception as to how to 
go about achieving a similar setting for 
her own new household, or how to 
plan, much less prepare and serve, the 
simplest of pose meals for her family. 


Homemaking Is Based 
on Housekeeping 


As the time and opportunity of 
mothers to train their eam in 
homemaking duties have been en- 
croached upon by the multiplication of 
outside activities for both, the schools 
have of necessity taken over more of 
this training. Home economics courses 
have become a regular part of school 
curricula, but not always, I am sorry to 
say, are they nip a courses. As a 
consequence we find more and more 
groups of serious-minded young wives 
and mothers (girls from homes well- 
staffed with servants, who have married 
rising young lawyers and doctors and 
bond salesmen whose incomes do not 
rise as fast as their expenses do) —we 
find such young women banding them- 





Work of Art or 
Merely Work? 


(Continued from page 22) 









selves together to learn at the age of 
25 what they should have learned be- 
fore they were 15! How to roast meat ; 
how to do the baby’s washing; how to 
clean the living room thoroughly and 

uickly; how to iron little daughter's 
ae with a professional ‘French 
laundry” finish; how to wash dishes 
efficiently. Isn’t it just a little bit too 
bad that every girl can’t learn, at school 
and at home, these and other funda- 
mental homemaking tasks? 


Family Relationships 
Are Up to Mother 


I am aware that the trend in high 
school home economics courses at pres- 
ent is toward a subordination or elimi- 
nation of the so-called “practical” ma- 
terial, and the substitution of courses 
in ‘‘Family Relationships” and the like. 
Certainly we cannot learn too much 
about family relationships, about the 
art of getting along well together, at 
home and elsewhere. But I wonder. 

I wonder if the homes ten years from 
now would not generally be happier 
homes if the girls learned now, very 
thoroughly, the best and easiest ways 
of carrying on the mechanical side of 
homemaking. Are more homes of to- 
day broken—or at least badly warped— 
because the wife has never had a course 
in family relationships, or because she 
is a poor housekeeper and manager? 
Is it more vital that she be able to ana- 
lyze why her husband acts irritably, or 
that she know how to overcome that ir- 
ritability by serving him a gorgeously 
broiled steak with a perfect baked po- 
tato, and some fresh peas boiled just 
the right length of time so they are 
bright green and unwrinkled, and a 
green salad with French dressing, and 
top it all off with a light and delectable 
apple — all served on a fresh, 
beautifully ironed table cloth? Person- 
ally, I’m for that kind of applied psy- 
chology! 

What do you think of this matter of 
training your daughters for homemak- 
ing 10, 15, 20 years from now? Talk 
it over with your friends and neighbors, 
and let me know what you think. I am 
open-minded, I hope, but I still think 
that an artist must have skill in her fin- 
gertips before she can create lasting, 
living beauty. And that is what we want 
our homes to represent.—G. A. C. 
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‘Are my Problems 
with my Husband 
Different from Yours?” 
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NEW YORK city: Fifty thousand fans 
jammed into the Yankee Stadium. A 
baseball championship at stake. Babe 
Ruth comes to bat and the crowd 
goes wild. Babe Ruth... “king of 
swat,” the newspapers call him. But 
to me, he is just my husband. A 
husband whose wife must see to it 
that he gets off to the ball park 
on time, just as you must get your 
husband onto the 8:15 every morn- 
ing. A husband who has worries 
involving such things as shirts and 
ties and handkerchiefs and cigars. 
And a husband who sometimes gets 
the least bit finicky about his meals. 
Does that sound like a description of 
your husband? It’s a pretty good 
picture of my husband, the big, 
grown-up kid the baseball fans all 
love as ‘‘the Babe’. 


Men are pretty much alike, whether 
they’re baseball heroes or bank secre- 
taries. We know that sometimes 
they’re pretty much of a problem, 
too. Does your husband yell for a hot 
water bottle when he gets a cold? 
Does he fuss if the roast is underdone; 
fidget when he has to wear a dinner 
jacket; howl when he gets a tooth- 
ache? Take it from me, Babe does all 
of those things, just like your John 
or William or Herbert. 


And Babe, like almost all men, 
sometimes depends on his wife to 
worry about his food. He has the com- 
mon failing of all men, who expect 
dinner to appear by some means of 
magic, precisely at the right time, 
with precisely the right things to eat. 
As a matter of fact, Babe may be a 
little fussier than some men when it 
comes to food because he is an athlete. 


You all remember several years ago 
when the Yankees were on a spring 
training trip and Babe collapsed on 
the platform of a small town railroad 
station. But perhaps you don’t know 
that the reason he went to the hos- 
pital with that case of indigestion was 
because he had eaten a little more 
than was wise. 

So having achieved what the news- 
papers called the world’s most famous 
stomach-ache, Babe has been more 
careful about his diet ever since. 


Take breakfasts for instance. If he 
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weren’t an athlete he might either be 
satisfied with a glass of orange juice 
and some coffee, or go the other way 
around and eat a breakfast big enough 
for three men. 

One day I was talking to a doctor. He 
told me this: “Select a breakfast that 
is easy to digest, one that is not only 
appetizing but satisfying and filled 
with energy.” 

“For example, what?” I asked. 
“Quaker Puffed Wheat or Puffed 
Rice with whole milk,” he answered 
promptly. 

He went on to explain that by the 
“shot from guns” process Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice are expanded 
eight times the size of the raw grains, 
the food cells burst open and every 
atom of energy made almost instantly 
digestible. That’s why they are crisp 
as toast and so tempting to the 
appetite. 

“It’s an exclusive Quaker process,” 
he added, ‘‘and so of course there’s 
no other breakfast food quite like 
them.” 


I tried his suggestion. Babe liked 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice at 
once. Of course, he doesn’t bother to 
analyze just why I want him to eat 
them. He doesn’t interest himself 
much with proteins and calories and 
energizing qualities. But he does 
know that they taste good and that 
they stay by him. 

“They’re swell,” is his way of ex- 
pressing it, and I agree with him. 
They have solved our breakfast prob- 
lem, and that, as any wife knows, is 
a big problem solved. 


FREE TEASPOON 


Here’s a gift you’ll want—a beautiful 
Carlton silver-plate teaspoon in the 
modernistic Mansfield pattern. This 
graceful spoon is guaranteed by the 
makers of America’s finest silverware. 
To get your gift teaspoon, just mail 
the tops from two packages of Puffed 
Wheat or Puffed Rice to the Quaker 
Oats Co.,525-A Market St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., and you will receive this 
handsome teaspoon absolutely. free. 
Don’t delay. Act now! 














D> you want to surprise your husband, too? 
Do you want hin, all unsuspecting, to 
eat leftovers and love em? Send for the new 
Lea & Perrins’ Recipe Book, just off the press. 
Of its 180 grand new recipes 40 utilize left- 
overs, magically transforming them into dishes 
de luxe—thanks to Lea & Perrins, the original 
Worcestershire. It brings out the full flavor of 
food, gives the simplest recipe undreamed- 
of deliciousness. Get a bottle of Lea & Perrins 
today. And mail coupon below now—learn 
delightful new ways to prepare meat, fish, 
soups, sauces, salads, entrées, appetizers. 


LEA & PERRINS 


QMace THE ORIGINAL 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


| LEA & PERRINS, Sec, 
| Dept. 152, 149 California Street | 
' San Francisco, Cal. \ 
Please send me free your new 48-page recipe 


i 
! 
book, ‘‘Success in Seasoning.’’ 
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= you have 


2 pints Mapleine 9 see 14 











e IN 60 seconds—make 
a, rich syrup with 

apleine! Grand on hot- 
cakes, waffles. Mapleine 
also adds tempting flavor 
to desserts and dainties. 
35c a bottle—at grocers. 
FREE—‘“Mapleine Dainties,” 
new booklet of 25 superb recipes! 
Crescent Manufacturing Co. 
671F Dearborn St., Seattle, Wn. 
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A LUNCHEON «menu that is 
unusual, can be prepared well in ad- 
vance, is easy to serve, looks pretty on 
the plates, and tastes delicious: isn’t 
that what all of us are looking for when 
we begin to make plans for entertain- 
ing our card club? 

Here is just such a luncheon—one 
that I have found both unusually suc- 
cessful and unusually easy to manage. 
The recipes are planned to serve eight 
persons, but can be doubled or halved 
as desired. 


Deviled Crab in Ramekins 
Potato Chips 
Cranberry Salad 
Hot Rolls and Butter 
Macaroon Pudding 
Coffee 


Both the cranberry salad and the 
macaroon pudding may be — in fact, 
should be — made the day before the 
luncheon. Though both these recipes 
call for gelatine, the resulting products 
are so unlike in texture and flavor that 
it is quite permissible to serve them at 
the same meal. Potato chips and rolls 
may be made or bought, and reheated 
in paper bags or in a covered cas- 
serole in the oven at serving time. 





For Two Tables 
eee of Bridge. 


Here are my recipes for the three dishes 
to be made for the occasion: 


DEVILED CRAB 
Serves 8 
3 tablespoonfuls of butter 
3 tablespoonfuls of flour 
2 cupfuls of thin cream or whole milk 
1 small can (61/4 ounces) of crab meat, 
or meat of 1 large, fresh-cooked crab 
2 hard-cooked eggs 
1 small can of mushrooms 
1/, teaspoonful of mustard 
1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
Dash of Tabasco sauce 
Dash of Worcestershire sauce 


Melt the butter in upper part of 
double boiler over direct heat, blend in 
the flour, mustard, and salt. When 
smooth and bubbling, add the thin 
cream or milk gradually, stirring con- 
stantly to prevent lumping. Put over 
hot water and cook 15 to 20 minutes. 
Add the crab meat, carefully cleaned 
and cut into small pieces, the hard 
cooked eggs chopped fine, and the 
mushrooms cut into quarters. Just be- 
fore removing from the fire, add the 
lemon juice and sauces slowly and care- 
fully. Serve immediately in hot rame- 
kins or in timbale cases, with a sprin- 
kling of paprika or chopped parsley 
over the top. (Continued on page 35 
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- TOUCH! 


- TASTE / 


-alumetss “Velvety Crumb” 


EAUTIFUL as this photo- 

graph is—after all, it’s only a 
photograph. You cannot fully ap- 
preciate Calumet’s lovely, velvety 
quality until you see it with your 
own eyes—in a cake from your own 
oven — one that you can touch and 
taste, as well as see! 

So make a Calumet cake your- 
self—using the thrifty Calumet pro- 
portion (only one level teaspoon of 
Calumet Baking Powder to a cup of 
sifted flour in most recipes). 

Cut a slice of that Calumet cake. 
Feel a bit between finger and thumb. 
Soft as velvet! . . . Then touch the 
cut surface. It springs back, tenderly 
moist and elastic... Now taste it. 
Velvet-fine, velvet-smooth! 

Such melting delicacy is 
made possible by Calumet’s 
Double-Action. One action 
begins in the mixing bowl 
— but the second is held in 
reserve to act in the oven- 
heat. And all through the 
baking, the tiny bubbles rise, 


creating cake as delicate as a cloud! 


Simple or elaborate... every 
Calumet cake you make has this 
same lovely “velvety crumb.” You 
can see it in the six cakes pictured 
here— America’s six favorites. Choc- 
olate Layer Cake, Coconut Layer, 
Creole Fudge Cake, Devil’s Food, 
Lady Baltimore Cake, and Spice Cake 
with Mocha Frosting. 

You'll find Calumet recipes for 
these six cakes and many others in 
this new baking book. 


SEND FOR WONDERFUL NEW BOOK! 
“All About Home Baking’ 


In 23 easy picture-lessons, this unique 

book shows you how to bake everything 

from pancakes to wedding cakes. How to 
measure, sift, cream, beat, fold, 
prepare pans, regulate ovens. How 
to make flaky biscuits, muffins 
without “‘tunnels,’’ perfect pastry, 
frostings, meringues 


Washable covers—yellow and 
blue gingham design. 185 
recipes in all, based on 23 key 
recipes. 14 pages of table settings 
and menus. 


A wonderful 144-page book for only 
25c! Send for it—buy a can of Calu- 
met—a product of General Foods— 
and beat the world at baking! 


Uw 4 
ly worry 
HOME 
* AAKING 


Frances Lee Barton, S. 2-35 
General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me your new book of baking 
lessons and recipes, “All About Home Bak- 
ing,” for which I enclose 25 cents (stamps 
or money order). 


Name. 





Street. 








City. . _State eee, 


This offer expires December 31, 


1935—not good in Canada VW 
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Copyright 1935, 
Swift & Company 





Knew her cakes were 
the “just ordinary” kind | 





helped Mrs. Mitchell 


Your grocer will give you this small 
folder free when you get Formay. 
GUARANTEE: If Formay, used as it 
recommends, fails to noticeably im- 
prove your cakes—return parchment 
disc on inside of Formay can to Swift 
& Company Refinery, 
Los Angeles, with a 
short letter describ- 
ing your experience, 
price you paid and 
name of your 
grocer. All your 
Quality purchase price for 
639) Formay will be re- 
sae funded at once! 


Switts 


Premium 


FREE—the booklet that 


Mrs. Mitchell had been discouraged: 


“I had almost given up trying to make anything but 
‘just ordinary’ cakes. Try as I might, they weren't the 
rich, extra-tender kind a woman loves to serve. Then I 
heard of the Formay method and tried it. The result: 
cakes that are the envy of all my friends. I'll use noth- 
ing but Formay from now on.” (Portland, Oregon) 


It helps you make better 
cakes...or money back! 


Do you have trouble making 
cakes you’re proud to serve? 
Even when you slave over 
them, do your cakes often 
turn out “just ordinary”? 


Now you can put an end 
to such near-failure. For 
here is help new in cake 
baking. This Formay meth- 
od guarantees you can make 
far more delectable cakes— 
or your money back. 


How can this offer be 
made? Quite simply. You 
see Formay actually pro- 
duces a far more satisfac- 
tory cake than you can be 
sure of getting with ordi- 
nary shortenings. It is a 
trouble-free shortening, one 
that helps you bake cakes 
that a/ways turn out perfect, 
wonderfully tender. 


First it creams better, 
more quickly. Then, as the 
cake rises in your oven, For- 
may holds the flour-and- 
sugar particles together 
with a more fragile, more 
delicate bond. So “tunnels” 


shouldn’t come into your 
Formay cakes. They are 
silken, fine in grain. They 
cut at a touch of the cake 
knife. Much more tender! 


And Formay cakes don’t 
dry out so quickly as those 
made with ordinary short- 
enings. Formay is wonder- 
fully pure. Tasteless and 
odorless, of course. You 
keep it right in your pantry, 
because Formay never loses 
its fresh goodness. 


So we ask every woman 
who has ever had trouble in 
baking perfect cakes to try 
Formay just once—under 
our positive money-back 
guarantee. When you get 
Formay (in 1, 2, 3 or 6 
pound tin), ask your grocer 
for Martha Logan’s free 
booklet which explains the 
Formay cake method. 


Follow it. If Formay does 
not definitely better your 
cakes, we give all your money 
back! Swift & Company, 
Purveyors of Fine Foods. 
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V V HOEVER said that bouillabaisse 
could not be made outside of Marseilles 
had never had the pleasure of dwelling 
on the Pacific Coast. 

Our shellfish are as delicious as any 
to be found anywhere in the world, and 
certainly our fish are as firm and sweet 
as those caught in the Mediterranean. 
So there remain only the seasonings 
to be located and run down; much tast- 
ing; and a cunning hand on the part 
of the cook. (The word bouillabaisse, 
by the way, is pronounced “boo-ya- 
bess’”’ or “‘boo-ya-base’.”’) 

Having eaten the real thing on its 
native shore, so that I knew the flavor 
I wanted, by dint of much experiment 
I found the seasonings to produce it. 

I like to use mussel or clam broth for 
a stock base. One can do without it, but 
the result is not quite so rich. 

Scrub two dozen mussels or hard- 
shell clams until perfectly clean. Drop 
them, shells and all, into a quart of 
boiling water and boil slowly for an 
hour. Strain the broth and set aside. 
(The clams or mussels are discarded.) 
You will need also: 

2 pounds of ling or rock cod or fresh 
salmon, cut in 6 pieces 

1 pound of filleted sole or flounder 

1 dozen razor, mud, or Quahaug clams 

2 crabs, cooked and picked from the 
shell 

The largest legs of the crab are only 
cracked, and the meat left in the shell. 
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Bouillabaisse. 


4 la Western 


One leg is served in each plate to simu- 
late the small /angouste usually served 
in France. Have all fish cleaned and 
boned, all shellfish cleaned and free 
from sand; then set about preparing 
the stock, for the fish itself cooks only 
a short time. 

Have at hand, onions, garlic, toma- 
toes, and the seasonings, for without 
the herbs and seasonings you would 
never have bouillabaisse—only fish 
stew. 

Peel and cut fine one large onion and 
two cloves of garlic. Pour one-half cup- 
ful of salad oil into a heavy kettle, add 
the onion and garlic, and fry until yel- 
low but not brown. Add two table- 
spoonfuls of thick tomato paste. (This 
comes in small cans and may be ob- 
tained at any Italian store, or a domestic 
brand may be used.) Lower the flame 
and stir the paste through the oil, add- 
ing at this time half a teaspoonful of 
crushed dried thyme. (This herb is also 
from the Italian store. Much of it is 
grown here in the West and is to be 
preferred. That from the importers 
grows wild on the hills of Greece, I 
believe. A five-cent bunch will last a 
long time.) Fry the thyme and the paste 
in the oil; for some reason this makes 
the flavor better, a subtle blend, with 
no raw taste. 

Now add the clam or mussel broth, 
one quart of (Continued on page 34 
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DELICIOUS 


RECIPES FREE 











Chef of Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria—one of 18 
world-famous chefs who 
offer simple recipes for 
home use in this book 
of delicious suggestions. 


Literally hundreds of world-famous chefs 
make their dishes delicious with Angostura 
—soups, roasts, sauces, desserts, featured 
prominently on their menus. 42 of their 
favorite and simplest recipes, from fruit 
cocktails to delicious 
desserts, in this Recipe 
Book. 













Now you, too, can 
share the cooking se- 
crets, the flavor that 
made big hotels fa- 
mous. Don’t fail to 
write today. 3 


ANGOSTURA CORPORATION 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 








TELL ME, PLEASE 


In this February SUNSET there are 
four food articles in addition to the six 
recipes in The Kitchen Cabinet. Will 
you please look at all of these recipes 
and food ideas and then write me which 
of the entire collection makes you the 
hungriest? This test is best made on an 


empty stomach.—G. A. C. 
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the Kitchen 


These recipes are just the right size to mount on 
filing cards, or they may be pasted in your cooking 
scrap book. You are invited to send in your own best 
recipes—as many as you wish, each recipe written on 
a Separate sheet of paper. Insofar as possible state 
the brand name of each ingredient that you use 























































CRUMB COFFEE CAKE SUPERB 


(Illustrated on this page) 








: . SUNDAY BREAKFAST DE LUXE 
This recipe I managed to get from the cook — 
at the David Cary Smith Inn at Brownsville, pomecnectt rags ang ome 
Washington, 13 years ago. It is delightful for atten tastes 
luncheon or any other meal. *Crumb Coffee Cake Superb, 
— 
1 cupful of sugar s 








2 cupfuls of all-purpose flour 


¥% teaspoonful of ginger ¥% cupful of sour milk or buttermilk 
¥% teaspoonful of cinnamon ¥ teaspoonful of soda 
¥% teaspoonful of nutmeg 1 teaspoonful of baking powder 
¥% cupful of butter or other shortening ¥% cupful of raisins 
1 egg, beaten ¥% cupful of chopped nuts if desired 


Sift together the sugar, flour, and spices, and work in the shortening as 
in making baking-powder biscuits. Take out 1 cupful of this crumbly mix- 
ture and set aside. Mix together the beaten egg and the sour milk to which 
the baking powder and soda have been added, and stir into the flour and 
shortening mixture in the bowl, beating just until well mixed. Add the 
raisins and nuts last. Butter a round or square cake pan with fairly deep 
sides; in the bottom spread half of the reserved crumbs, pour in the batter, 
spreading it evenly, then sprinkle the remaining crumbs over the top. Bake 
40 minutes in a moderate oven (350°); let cool in the pan.—Mrs. C. W. S., 
Seattle, Washington. 


BROILED EGGPLANT 





This is an easy and delicious way with egg- 
plant, which is in our western markets prac- GOOD FOR THE SILHOUETTE 
tically the year round. Wash the 2 pe but we 


Rib Lamb Cho 
do not peel it. Cut off the stem en Tinian 


and slice and *Broiled Eggplant 


; P H H - Escalloped Tomatoes 
crosswise about half an inch thick. Brush gen ail soma of Bieeed Greens 
erously with softened butter and sprinkle Lemon Chiffon Pie 

ee 











lightly with salt and pepper, then place on i 
the broiling rack or on a cookie sheet, and 
brown lightly under the broiling unit. When one side is nicely browned, 

turn with a spatula, butter and season as before, and let brown. It takes 

about 15 minutes to do both sides. The slices keep their shape well and are 

a decorative addition to either a vegetable or grilled plate dinner.—J. N. W., 

Santa Barbara, California. 


LINCOLN LOGS 


These fruit-candy logs are ever so easy to make, and they add an appro- 
priate touch to bridge refreshments or luncheon menu for a patriotic party. 
They call for: 


1 package of dates % cupful of dried apricots 
1% cupfuls of shredded cocoanut 1 tablespoonful of grated orange rind 
1 cupful of nut kernels 1 tablespoonful of orange juice 


¥% pound of dried figs 


Chop, or run through a food grinder, the dates, cocoanut, nuts, apricots, 
and figs, and knead in the orange rind and juice. Divide the fruit paste in 
halves and roll each into a long cylinder about % inch thick. Roll these in 
chopped toasted cocoanut or chopped nuts, and cut into “logs” of the 
desired length—an inch or longer. Wrap in waxed paper if the logs are to 
be kept for any time. The recipe makes about 114 pounds of delicious sweet- 
meat.—Mrs. C. B. D., Kelso, Washington. 
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Cabinet 


Recipes having a “western flavor’ are preferred; 
those from eastern states are not acceptable. On pub- 
lication, $1 is paid for each recipe printed; unused 
contributions can not be acknowledged or returned. 
Address your letters to Genevieve A. Callahan, The 
Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


YUMMY BALLS 


CIllustrated on this page) 














These meat balls are very popular with my A COLD-DAY PICNIC 
family and friends—in fact, one friend specifies (Wrap hot casseroles snugly in 
them when she accepts an invitation to dinner. Ensctionall Pesetaze (Het) 
They are very adaptable; if anyone is late it “Yummy Balls in Casserole (Hot) 
doesn’t matter a bit, and if any are left over Nut Salad, in a Jar 
(which is doubtful) they are almost better | Hart Rolls. Sweet Pickles 
warmed over than when first made. But here is Apole Pie (Warm) with Cheese 
the recipe: 

1 pound of ground beef ¥ cupful of cracker crumbs 
% pound of ground lean pork 1 egg 
1 small onion, minced Salt and pepper 


¥% cupful of uncooked rice, washed thoroughly 


Mix these ingredients well together (it is easiest to use the hands for 
this). Shape into balls about the size of golf balls, and pile in a well-oiled 
casserole. Pour over all one can of tomato soup thinned with a little water, 
cover the casserole, and tuck into the oven. If you are baking something 
else at the same time (and why not?), this dish pt il itself nicely to almost 
any temperature. In a moderate oven (375°) they will bake in about an 
hour. When done, the rice has puffed up and is sticking out of the balls 
most decoratively, and the soup and the fat from the meat have combined 
to form a delicious sauce. This recipe makes about 30 good-sized balls; 
allow 2 to 4 to a serving, depending upon the occasion and the known 
appetites of guests. At the beach, for example, the dish will probably 
serve not more than 6 hungry fishermen or bathers.—L. M., Portland, Ore. 


SOUR CREAM CANDY 


1 cupful of brown sugar ¥ teaspoonful of salt 
¥% cupful of sour cream ¥% teaspoonful of vanilla 
1 ounce of bitter chocolate, grated 


Boil the sugar, cream, and salt together until they form a soft ball when 
tested in cold water. Add the vanilla and the grated chocolate, and beat 
until creamy, then pour into a buttered pan, let cool, and cut into squares. 
The chocolate may be omitted. Nuts, cocoanut, or chopped dates may be 
added before beating, either with or without the chocolate. Editor's Note.— 
One word of caution: if the sour cream you are using is extremely rich, you 
will do well to dilute it with a little milk—sweet or sour, fresh or evapo- 
rated.—H. B., Los Angeles, California. 


RED CABBAGE RELISH 





This simply made pickle or relish is posi- 
tively neonaited to look at, as well as decidedly TR On CORNED BEEF HASH 
good to eat. Select a good, firm 3-pound head 
of red cabbage—this will make 2 quarts of relish. Slice the cabbage very, 
very thin, or chop it with a knife; do not use the food grinder for this. Put 
into a glass or crockery bow! (do not use metal, or it may discolor the cab- 
bage) and mix a cupful of salt with the chopped cabbage. Let stand over 
night. In the morning, prepare spiced vinegar. I use good cider vinegar, 
diluted to half strength with water. To a pint of weakened vinegar add 
\% cupful of mixed pickling spices, let come to boiling, then remove from 
heat and let cool. 

At a convenient time, drain the cabbage fairly free of brine and pack into 
scalded glass jars. Pack firmly, seeing that the spices are distributed through- 
out, and adding vinegar from time to time as you work. The relish may 
be used after standing only an hour, or it can be sealed in jars—though it 
keeps indefinitely without sealing —Mrs. T. H., Gallup, New Mexico. 
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Shape into 
halls and. pile 
into oiled 
Casserole ~~ 





SE Pour diluted 
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Open-face sandwiches offer limitless 
opportunities for design, and for fla- 
vor, too. Allow at least five per per- 
son for a tea or cocktail party, and : 
make them as short a time as pos- : 
sible before serving, for freshness 














A tiny whole egg-tomato reposing 
on a circle of graham bread spread 
with mustard mayonnaise makes the 
unusual appetizer that serves as the 
“eye” of the fish-shaped plate below 


Next to the eye, and repeated at the 
opposite side of the plate, is a whole 
crab leg on a mayonnaise-spread ob- 


Those calla lilies will go fast. To 
make them, fold a thin, square slice 
of smoked salmon to enclose a cen- 
ter of chopped egg white, and put 
in green pepper strips for stamens 


Tiny rounds of white bread spread 
thickly with caviar (flavor it well 
with lemon juice and grated onion) 


Put softened cream cheese (blended 
with butter as usual) through a pas- 
try tube to form a border, fill in the 
center with currant jelly, and you 
have something delightfully simple 





Just for variety spread thinnest 
slices of white bread with blended 
cream cheese, pimiento cream cheese, 









with sieved egg yolk garnishing the 


long of white bread. A strip of green 
edges—these are delectable indeed 


pepper adds color interest and snap 








and butter; roll fasten with a 
toothpick, toast, and serve hot. Good! 












Crescents of white bread topped with pi- 
miento cheese (always cream the cheese with 
a little softened butter for easy spreading) 
and decked with slices of stuffed olives, sur- 
round prawns which rest on diamonds of 
tye bread spread with mustard mayonnaise 














Watch them disappear, those ob- 
longs of white bread spread with 
cream-cheese-and-butter, with salted 
pecans in orderly rows on top. At 
the tail of the fish you will discern 
the popular avocado canapé: three 
avocado slices (dip in lemon juice to 
prevent darkening) on a mayon- 
naise-covered oblong of white bread 

















A circle of white bread 
spread with anchovy paste, 
then a slice of hard-cooked 
egg, then an anchovy curled 
on top—it’s always good! 
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GLOBE “Al” 
BISCUIT FLOUR 


So many thrifty uses 


Makes light, fluffy, melt-in-your- 
mouth biscuits by just adding water. 
Delicious, feathery dumplings, quick 
nut bread, cobblers, meat pie crust. . 
even doughnuts...all in a few minutes 
from this magic package. (No ‘“‘baking 
powder taste’’!) 


GLOBE “Al” 
PANCAKE and WAFFLE 
FLOU R .. Contains Buttermilk 


Makes light, tender pancakes just by 
adding water. Use it for delicious 
crunchy waffles, too! Try it and see 
what a rich, old-fashioned goodness 
the buttermilk adds! 


GLOBE “Al” 


MACARONI, SPA- 
GHETTI & NOODLES 
Made in a CLEAN, sun-lit plant! 
100% Semolina products that are rich 
in the flavor, energy value, and body- 
building qualities of Durum wheat. 


The noodles contain real egg yolks 
for added food value and richness. 


GLOBE “Al” 
COOKING & SALAD OIL 


for rich, NUT-LIKE FLAVOR 


A delicate,golden oil whichadds flavor 
to salads and fried foods. Wonderful 
for deep-fat frying and baking. Eco- 
nomical, because it doesn’t cook away 
or retain food flavors. 


GLOBE “Al” 


FAMILY FLOUR 


for every baking purpose 
Say “goodbye” to baking failures with 
this soft, velvety, all-purpose flour. 
It’s so light, fluffy and easy to handle. 
Specially blended for California cli- 
matic and cooking conditions...one 
reason why it never fails. 


FIVE GLOBE MILLS IN CALIFORNIA 
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OVEN-FRESH 





“A ppetizers . 





Favorives 


_. with the great majority 


J 


theyre Oven Fresh wherever you buy them 


..” someone says... “that 


means delicate, flaky, tender Snow 
Flakes.” So many hostesses these days 


are discovering new uses for Snow Flakes 
and building reputations for originality! 


The secret of the great popularity of 
Snow Flakes all over the west is the 
oven-freshness and their crisp, delicate 


texture. Nearby Uneeda Bakers’ bakeries 
deliver these appetizing little squares to 
your grocer soon after they are baked. 
Double wax-wrappings keep that fresh, 
crisp texture intact. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
“Uneeda Bakers” 





your choice of 





CONVENIENT 


Suow “Raat, ‘Boons 


sized packages MM | 


SNOW FLAKE 






SODAS 


y M3 SoF 
Salled Nafers 


Tune in Uneeda Bakers’ “Let's 
Dance”! 3 solid hours of real dance 
music every Saturday night from 
9:30 until 12:30 over National 
Broadcasting stations KPO, KFI, 
KGW, KOMO, KHQ, KFSD, 
KTAR, and KDYL. (KDYL 10 p.m. 
to 1 a.m.). 


Have a party in your home — serve 
“Uneeda Bakers” crackers, cookies 
and cakes. 











Bouillabaisse. 
(Continued from page 29) 


hot water, one small bay leaf, two 
large sprigs of parsley, cut fine, and 
two cupfuls of stewed strained to- 
mato. Twist a strip of lemon peel 
into the stock, and add the juice of a 
lemon. Salt to taste (do be sure to taste 
it!), and dash in a bit of cayenne pep- 
7 Simmer ten minutes; then, if you 

ave it, pour in half a cupful of sour 
white wine. Last of all drop in a very 
small pinch of powdered saffron. The 
saffron is quite essential to real bouilla- 
baisse. It must, however, be used very 
sparingly. It should taste like a whiff 
of the high Spanish meadows from 
whence it comes, not like the combined 
odors of an apothecary’s shop. Saffron 
is made from the stigmas of the ex- 
quisite meadow crocuses. Ask for the 
imported variety at your druggist’s. He 
will put it in the mortar for you and 
powder it if you ask him. The amount 
you will get for 25 cents will be very 
small, but it will last for years! 

Cut the fresh clams in small pieces 
and drop into the soup, cook ten min- 
utes, now add the pieces of fish and 
cook 20 minutes longer. Just before 
serving add the crab meat and the legs, 
and heat through. While this is going 
on, toast thick slices of crusty French 
bread. 

For a dinner party I use a large red 
and white checked table cloth. The 
candles are white in clear glass sticks, 
the flowers red, yellow, and tawn 
orange shades in a red glass bowl. All 
other glass is bright red and the china 

lain white. 

The bouillabaisse is served at the 
head of the table from a huge French 
casserole—the glazed-inside, rough-out- 
side kind with a big handle. Each plate 
is served with some of each kind of 
fish, much of the broth, and a crab 
leg. The hard toast is passed, to be 
added to the plates or not as the guests 
may desire. 

A yellow pottery bowl is filled with 
radishes, green and ripe olives, crisp 
quarters of pale, tangy finocchio, and 
crunchy celery hearts. 

At my end of the table I have a large 
Majolica bowl of salad, our salad fork 
and spoon of carved wood, and a pile 
of a glass plates. The salad is com- 
posed of all the green things in the 
market: endive, hearts of lettuce, tiny 
green onions, spicy watercress. I have 
a small bowl of French dressing ready 
to dash over the salad just before I 
serve it. This dinner needs no other 
accompaniment. 

The dessert is as simple as it is Euro- 
pean—a plate of cheese of several kinds, 
and water crackers or whole-wheat 
wafers. And then, fruit. In summer our 
big pewter plate is covered with green 
fig leaves, and holds peaches, pears, 
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ripe figs, and luscious slices of golden 
melon. In autumn I line the plate with 
dark red oak leaves which have been 
dried to keep their color, and when it 
is piled with tawny oranges, pome- 
granates, and persimmons, and strung 
with pale green grapes, it never fails 
to bring a response of ohs and ahs as 
our guests wait for the coffee that fin- 
ishes a perfect dinner.—FLORENCE M. 
ComBs, Portland, Oregon. 


For Two Tables 
of Bridge 
(Continued from page 26) 


Molded cranberry salad is as good 
with crab as it is with chicken or tur- 
key or roast pork. If you have not 
enough individual molds, remember 
that custard cups or even coffee cups 
may be used. Since the macaroon pud- 
ding is cut into squares to serve, it is 
better to use round molds for the salad. 


CRANBERRY SALAD 
Serves 8-10 
2 cupfuls of sugar 
1/4 cupful of water 
1 pound of cranberries 
1 tablespoonful of gelatine 
4 tablespoonfuls of cold water 
1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 
1 cupful of nut kernels 
1 cupful of diced celery 


Boil the sugar and water until the 
sugar is dissolved. Add the cranberries 
to the boiling sugar and water mixture 
and boil until they pop. Add the gela- 
tine, softened in cold water, and stir 
until dissolved. Cool and add lemon 
juice, nuts, and diced celery, and pour 
into molds to congeal. Turn out and 
serve on lettuce with mayonnaise or 
boiled dressing made fluffy with 
whipped cream. This salad is a beauti- 
ful color and is delicious, too. 


MACAROON PUDDING 
Serves 8 
3 eggs, whites and yolks separated 
1 pint (2 cupfuls) of milk 
3/4, cupful of sugar 
1 tablespoonful of gelatine 
4 tablespoonfuls of cold water 
1 dozen macaroons, crumbled 


Heat the milk in a double boiler, and 
add the sugar mixed with the beaten 
egg yolks. Add the soaked gelatine and 
cook, stirring frequently, for 20 min- 
utes or until the mixture curdles. Re- 
move from the fire and fold in the egg 
whites, beaten stiff. Put alternate layers 
of macaroon crumbs and custard mix- 
ture into a flat pan. Chill. This pud- 
ding turns out easily and is very at- 
tractive, since the custard mixture sepa- 
rates and the “jell” is on the top when 
turned out. Cut into squares and serve 
with sweetened, flavored whipped 
cream.—BEULAH ALEXANDER. 











AUNT JEMIMA 
or Days of the Old South 


(Based on Aunt Jemima legends) 








HANDS UP, COLONEL HIGBEE! 
AH WANTS THAT $5000 IN 
GOLD YO' GOT IN YO' SAFE~—/. 


















DUMP IT IN MAH 
') CARPET-BAG. 
NEVER MIND THE 
COMPLIMENTS. 










YOU'LL PAY DEARLY 
FOR THIS! 
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(TO HIMSELF) } 
A BANDIT, BUT 4 
A LIKEABLE 

SCOUNOREL. 


IT SUAH DONT SEEM 
RIGHT - TO ROB YOU 
AND EAT YO' 
PANCAKES, TOO--- 
BUT WHAT FLAVOR! 
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COLONEL, AH'M A AH'LL PROMISE, 





\ SENTIMENTAL FOOL.\/ SUH. YO'A 
AH CAN'T ABUSE YO’ || GENTLEMAN IN 
HOSPITALITY. TAKE \\ spite OF YO'— 


BACK YO' GOLD — JUST }| AH—PROFESSION. 
PROMISE TO 













Aunt Jemima 





Pancake Flour in the red  Name............... 
package —Aunt Jemima for 
Buckwheats in the yellow.  Address.............- 


GOODBYE, COLONEL, THANK AUNT 
JEMIMA'S FAME AND SKILL AS A 
COOK—THAT AH'M LEAVIN’ 

ONLY WITH MAH HORSE. AH'LL 
NEVER FORGET THOSE WONDER- 
FUL PANCAKES —NEVER! 














@ Today, you too can have these marvelous pan- 
cakes! Aunt Jemima’s Pancake Flour—ready-mixed 
—contains the same famous ingredients she used. 
Four flours—rice, rye, corn and wheat—give Aunt 
Jemima Pancakes their lightness and tenderness—as 
well as that old-time plantation flavor. 
milk or water to the flour—stir and bake. Delicious 
pancakes every time! Try them! The Quaker Oats 
Company, Chicago. 


Just add 


FRE E To get a trial size package of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 
together with recipe leaflet, just fill out and mail the coupon below. The 
Quaker Oats Company, Dept. V-33,525 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 

O Pancake sample 


0 Buckwheat sample 








BOVRIL 


CONCENTRATED 


_BEEF BOUILLON 





1 teaspoonful in boiling water 
makes a cup of 


delicious hot Bovril 


You’ll welcome the warming, invigorat- 
ing benefits of hot Bovril when you’re 
chilled, tired or depressed. You'll love 
its delicious beef flavor. Millions drink 
it daily... with meals, at bedtime, in 
stormy weather. Made in 10 seconds. 


TRY IT! 


If not available at your food 
or drug store, use this coupon. 
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AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 

ASSN 
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/ Wm. S. Scull Co., Dept. U-3 
Front and Federal Sts., Camden, N. J. 


I want to try a |/ Ib. jar of Bovril 
( ) I enclose $1 ( ) Send C.O. D 
Name 
Address 
Name and address of store where I'd like to buy 


Bovril 


























SO THAT YOU MAY 
DEAL IN CONFIDENCE 


OU can deal in confidence with 

authorized SUNSET representa- 
tives. The SUNSET seal is your guar- 
antee of courteous service and satis- 
faction. 


At your request, any authorized 
SUNSET representative will gladly show 
his credentials, containing the SUNSET 
seal, which is reproduced above. SUN- 
SET Magazine assumes full responsibility 
for all money paid its authorized repre- 
sentatives and guarantees delivery of all 
copies of SUNSET called for on the 
official receipts issued by them. Our full 
time representatives sell SUNSET ex 
clusively, and do not handle any other 
publications. 


Authorized SUNSET representatives 
are courteous, dependable, and at your 
service at all times. You will find it a 
pleasure to deal with them. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


LANE PUBLISHING CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

















Over the Grill 








In One Rumpus Room 


IT WAS at a barbe- 
cue supper in Los Altos that 
that I first heard about the 
Lachman grill. Mr. Lach- 
man himself, in cook’s cap 
and apron, was chef for the evening, 
broiling steaks for the multitude under 
a spreading oak tree. As my teeth sank 
into a juicy morsel, hot off the pit, I 
turned impulsively to my neighbor. 

“Mm-mm,” I exclaimed, a bit in- 
distinctly, ‘‘did you ever taste anything 
so good in all your life? That man can 
cook!” 

“He’s had lots of practice,” came the 
answer. “The barbecue suppers he 
serves in his own home, cooked over an 
indoor grill, are the sensation of the 
season. 

“An indoor grill?” I echoed. ‘““What 
a grand idea! Tell me about it.” 

“On the third floor of his home, 
overlooking the Golden Gate, he has 
a room—lI guess you'd call it a game 
room, now—with a fireplace in it, and 
he does his grilling there. On a cold 
and stormy day, when Mrs. Lachman 
invites you to a barbecue out there, you 
go, if you have to call an ambulance 
to make it!” 

The idea delighted me: a barbecue 
room where you could summon your 
friends, any day of the year, stormy 
weather or clear, and put on a picnic. 
I have inspected all kinds of grills, 
from adobe ovens in a Mission patio 
to gas-fitted stoves in a Los Angeles 
park, but an indoor grill was new to 
me, and I was consumed with curiosity. 

A few weeks later we were invited 
out to the Lachmans’ to see the grill in 
action. My first impression of that room, 
on the top floor of their beautiful home 
in Sea Cliff, San Francisco, was surprise 








at its utter simplicity. It was a large, 
gracious, beamed room, with a fireplace 
at one end, a piano in the corner, and 
deep lounging chairs drawn up at the 
windows, which looked out upon that 
shining curve of the Pacific where it 
meets the Golden Gate. The sun was 
setting behind the hills of Marin, and 
a slim, sleek ocean liner was slipping 
out to sea, alight, with flag flying. 

Wind was blowing fog in from the 
ocean, whistling past the windows. But 
in the room behind me there was onl 
coziness and warmth—and the ineffable 
fragrance of broiling chops. A long 
wooden table stood in the middle of 
the room, covered with a checkered 
gingham cloth and set with colorful 
pottery. But interest all centered about 
the fireplace, where Mine Host was 
holding forth. 

In an ordinary fireplace he had laid 
eight or ten bricks to form a firebox, a 
grate within a grate. In this he had 
built his fire, some two hours before. 
He had started his blaze with shavings, 
and on these he had piled charcoal un- 
til he had a deep bed of live coals. Be- 
hind his cooking fire he banked more 
charcoal, so that it could be drawn into 
the fire from time to time, to keep a 
bed of even heat, always. 

His chops were in an old-fashioned 
folding broiling rack, or toaster, with 
handles, so that the meat could be 
turned without piercing it. He rested 
this on top of the bricks, and as it 
cooked he kept painting the meat from 
time to time with a dressing made of 
oil, chopped garlic, and parsley. This 
served not only to season che chops, 
but to help seal in the juices as well. 
What it did to guests I leave to your 
judgment. That is all there was to it. 
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No frills—and no smoke! I com- 
mented on this to Mr. Lachman, and 
he pointed to the rather deep sheet- 
iron hood, or apron, he had attached 
to the fireplace to prevent smoke and 
cooking pie from escaping into the 
room. In addition he had taken care 
to trim practically all the fat off the 
meat bela ore cooking it, so that grease 
would not drip into the fire. 

“How did you ever think of it?” 
asked Mrs. Lachman in wonder. ‘ ‘Tve 
been in half a dozen game, or rumpus, 
rooms in my day, but I’ve never cooked 
in one before! It’s grand fun!” 

“For years,” Mrs. Lachman confided, 
“this was merely an upstairs living 
room. Because it was on the third floor, 
however, it was being used less and 
less, and I dislike having anything 
around which isn’t being used—clothes, 
books, or a room. 

“One day it occurred to me that if 
Mr. Lachman could barbecue here— 
you know how he loves it—perhaps the 
room would be used more. So we tried 
it out, and it worked like a charm. Our 
guests were so delighted they talked 
and talked about that supper until we 
had to repeat. And we've ail repeat- 
ing ever since.” 

Small wonder! Imagine, yourself, a 
barbecue in the middle of winter, sans 
flies or mosquitoes, ants or blowing 
sand. A barbecue where you won't be 
sunburned or frozen, where you can 
loll at ease in a comfortable chair, and, 
with a clear conscience, let your host 
do all the work. 

It’s a natural! 

But there is always room for improve- 
ment, declares Mr. Lachman. Having 
proved to his and his guests’ satisfac- 
tion the feasibility of the idea, he set 
to work refining it. The artist’s tem- 
perament! Then, too, bricks had to be 
carried up two flights of stairs on every 
occasion. A more permanent arrange- 
ment might be better. 

So, with the help of Mrs. Lachman, 
he designed a grill of his own consist- 
ing of four iron posts as uprights from 
which to swing a wire shelf for the 
meat. He devised also a pulley arrange- 
ment so that by turning a crank the 
grill could be lowered or raised to what- 
ever heat the food required. All in one 
— it fits snugly into the fireplace, 

ut can be removed easily whenever de- 
sired. 

Smart, isn’t it? And for all its im- 
pressive appearance, it is really a very 
simple and practical device, which only 
a master hand at barbecuing could have 
invented, but which anyone can copy. 

So it is back to fireplace cooking, 
that ancient and almost forgotten art 
of a vanished era! A fireplace barbecue 
captures something which even the best 
planned parties often lack—a conta- 
gious gayety which is the ultimate in 
entertainment. But what it does to 
girth! — KATHERINE AMES TAYLOR. 
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Bosh! Say Doctors 


to old notion about 
feeding a cold! 


Restore lost energy this way! 


How colds burn up energy which must be replaced. mm 
Pettijohn’s, the modern, entire-wheat cereal, is ideal 
high-energy food for run-down systems, say diet experts. 








How a cold demands energy 
food that is easyon the system! 


@ Colds use up heat and energy, doctors 
now say, that must be replaced with 
energy food. Not rich, fancy foods, of 
course. But a wholesome, easily assimi- 
lated energy cereal like Pettijohn’s is 
ideal. Here is the modern, entire-wheat 
cereal. Nothing has been processed out. 
Every vitamin, every bit of energy that 
Nature intended, remains in Pettijohn’s 


ONE REGULAR 25c PACKAGE FREE! — 


when served on your table. Eat it when 
you have a cold, to restore lost energy. 
Pettijohn’s with skim-milk or fruit juice, 
and one spoon of sugar totals only 163 
calories—less than many reducing-diet 
breakfasts permit. 


Accept free offer 


To prove that Pettijohn’s is delicious, 
beneficial, high-energy food, we offer you 
a regular 25c package free. No obligation 
whatever. Just mail coupon. This gift 
package will be sent free and postpaid. 


MAIL COUPON 


JET OHN 


(3 
% a) 


ROLLED WHEAT 


ee * 
Pettijohn's 
QUAKER OATS CO., San Francisco, California P-C2 


Please send free and postpaid a regular 25c package of Pettijohn’s. I 
understand this is a get-acquainted offer only, and that my regular grocer 
can supply me in the future. 


Grocer’s Name ___ 
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Because a home is a thing of reasonable permanence 
it does not necessarily follow that the capital investment in 
the building itself does not change. We are accustomed to 
the thought that an automobile depreciates in money value, 
even though it is built of lasting metals. Even should we 
attempt to save it, leave it in the garage with wheels jacked 
up, its value falls because it becomes outmoded, an “‘old 
model.” 

As this is true—what is the real value of your home 
today? 

This can be figured in several ways: on assessed valuation ; 
on possible income if rented; on the past fluctuating pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. Each of these methods has its 
faults. The best way of figuring is based upon experience 
and scientific tables, and is calculated by deducting de precia- 
tion, not from the original, but from the replacement cost. 

The useful “‘life’’ of a house is thus placed at forty years, 
making the annual rate of depreciation 214 per cent of its 
replacement cost. (Your fire insurance policies will be fig- 
ured on that basis in case you incur a loss. And doubtless, 
if you apply for a government modernizing loan, this is the 
way your home’s present value will be figured.) Because 
building costs wake to fluctuate, present “replacement cost” 


may be more, or less, than the original cost of the house. 
For example, say a house was built in 1913 costing $2,000; 
in 1920 it would have had a replacement value of about 
$5,000. With seven years’ depreciation deducted from the 
$5,000, its value would have been $4,125. Suppose, how- 
ever, it had been built in 1920, at a cost of $5,000 and could 
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be replaced today at $3,300. Deducting fourteen years’ de- 
preciation from this /atter amount (not the original cost, you 
notice), we get a “present value” of about $1,500. 

We must take into account, therefore, not only deprecia- 
tion, but the rise and fall of building costs. Then too, de- 
preciation may be offset by additions and repairs, prolonging 
the life of the building, and preserving the original capital 
investment. (Don’t make the mistake of considering neces- 
sary repairs of roofs, chimneys, etc., as “improvements” 
which increase the value of your property. They merely keep 
your investment in good standing.) 

How many of us think of setting aside a sum, rightfully 
charged against the property, as a depreciation (or rehabilt- 
tation) reserve? In business a am of income is always set 
aside solely against the time when it will become necessary 
to replace or repair. This is called the “depreciation re- 
serve.” With our homes we should do the same thing, calling 
it, perhaps, a “rehabilitation reserve.’’ Such an action would 
balance costs of repairs or of modernizing over a period of 
years, thus preventing seemingly abnormal costs in any one 
year. This reserve, which is charged against income, is 
really a continuation of the original — investment, 
maintaining it at its full value, preventing depreciation from 
wiping out building and contents. ; 

In setting up such a reserve for rehabilitation we must 
know how to figure it. Let us continue with our example, 
the $3,300 “replacement cost” house mentioned above. Let’s 
say it has been kept modern and in repair (otherwise it 
would be worth but $1,500). This house should have a 
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rental value of one per cent a month, 
or $33. This $396 a year must cover 
three things—taxes, interest on invest- 
ment, and depreciation. Taxes we will 
estimate at $80. A fair interest return 
would be six per cent, or $198. De- 
ducting taxes and interest, amounting 
to $278, we have left $118—the ‘“‘re- 
habilitation reserve.” (But many own- 
ers consider that, also, as “return on 
investment!) This amount should be 
laid away each year, ready for use when 
any repairs or modernizing become 
necessary. 

But what of fluctuating building 
costs? The Pacific Coast is, and has 
been, a favored section when we con- 
sider building costs. Even during the 
high-cost years 1926-1929, they were 
lower than the average for the United 
States. For each $1,000 spent in the 
country as a whole during that period, 
accurately compiled statistics show that 
in the Northwest or Seattle region the 
home builder would have spent but 
$845; in northern and central Califor- 
nia the cost would have been $877. At 
the same time around New York they 
were spending $1,333, and in Boston 
$1,163. Today, after the downs and 
ups of the past few years, Seattle shows 
a still lower cost, $767; and San Fran- 
cisco, $840. 

These figures seem to show as a fact 
of national interest that it pays in more 
ways than one to live on the Pacific 
Coast—and that now is a good time to 
build or to modernize the home. 

A fair valuation of any property is 
made on its ability to earn a fair return. 
We should beware of speculative values 
and prices. Possibly we may be able to 
sell in a year at a profit of $1,000— 
but more likely we shall not. The fact 
that we may be living in our home 
should not be considered a matter of 
“clear profit.’’ There should be a 
‘charge’ made for “‘rental,’’ even 
though it is but a book credit. A de- 
preciation reserve should be set u 
against the time when need for he 
ernizing or repairs arrives. We had 
enough of ‘‘paper profits” a few years 
ago! 

If we wish to buy or build we should 
not undertake more than we can handle 
comfortably. Usually the costs of the 
home are figured on a percentage basis 
in regard to income. But the larger the 
income, the greater the percentage each 
month which can be applied to the pay- 
ing for the home, since other charges 
such as food and clothing remain fairly 
fixed. A man with a yearly income of 
$1,000 should hold his payments to 
within $25 a month, or pain 25 
cent of his income, leaving $750 for 
other living expenses. The man who 
earns $2,000 a year, however, could 
conceivably pay 35 per cent of his in- 
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floor and spread it lightly over the 


1 | pour the Glo-Coat right onto the 


surface. Then | go away and leave it. 








@ “My friends ask me 
how I keep my floors so 
beautiful with so little 
effort. It doesn’t take 





10 minutes work with 


prea s Glo-Coat to change a ee dingy floor into a 
bright, shining floor. Glo-Coat is a marvelous new labor- 
saving polish. You don’t have torub it in or polish it. It dries 


in 20 minutes, giving a bright 


polish to linoleum, rubber 


tile, painted and varnished wood. Glo-Coat protects floors 
from wear and makes them much easier to keep clean.” 





Twenty minutes later the floor is 
gleaming with a lovely polish. 


Nothing could be easier or quicker. 

























JOHNSON’S PAP AT ‘ai 


SPECIAL SALE at your 
dealers, a 75c can of Glo- 
Coat and 75c long han- 
dled Glo-Coat Applier, 


regular $1.50 98 
value, both for C 





S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Dept. SC-2, Racine, Wis. @ Enclosed is roc. 
Please send generous trial can of your new labor-saving floor polish, 
1 


o-Coat. 
Name. 





Address. 





City. 


State. 
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FIREPLACE 
that 
Circulates Heat 


Will Not Smoke/ 


The Heatilator Fireplace circulates heat to 
every corner of the room and adjoining rooms. 
As a result, it provides new comfort during the 
cooler seasons, with smokeless operation 
assured. Serves as a double-walled metal 
form around which masonry is easily built. 
Costs but little more. Stocked on Pacific 
Coast for quick delivery. Write for details. 
State if building new fireplace or rebuilding 
old—if for home or camp. Heatilator Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Western Office: 927 
E. Third St., ’ Los Angeles, Calif. 




















| CANNOT TELL A LIE, 
BURNBRITE~YOU ARE 
THE MODERN KEROSENE 


BURNBRITE 


Purttied 


AEROSENE 


EEP warm with Burnbrite Kerosene, 

specially refined to remove all 
coal-oil impurities. No smoke, no odor 
=—won’t char the wick. Burnbrite 
is the modern fuel for modern 
heaters. 

SOLD BY GROCERS AND 
SMILING ASSOCIATED DEALERS 


ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 











PRA 


1046 SOUTH OLIVE ST. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
SPILL SATE ETI 





BUILD YOUR FIREPLACE AROUND A 
SUPERIOR HEAT CIRCULATOR 
OR MODERNIZE YOUR PRESENT ONE 


Enjoy the glow and 
comfort of an open fire- 
place with furnace effi- 
ciency. 

It circulates warm air 
to far corners and ad- 
joining rooms .. . main- 
taining an even tem- 
perature. 

Burns Coal, Wood 
or Gas. 


SMOKELESS 
OPERATION 
Building new 01 

fireplace 
Remodeling oO 
present one 
Fill in and Mail for Information 


SUPERIOR FIREPLACE COMPANY 
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come, or $700 a year, still leaving 
$1,300 for other expenses. Fundamen- 
tally, the outlay in paying for a home 
should be within our capacity to pay 
as rent. And the more we put into a 
home as initial payment, the easier the 
smaller monthly payments will be to 
meet. 

Two friends of mine bought homes, 
priced at $6,800 each. One paid nearly 
half down, and his monthly costs aver- 
aged $17, against an income of $150. 
The other paid only $300 down, and 
his monthly costs averaged $65, against 
an income of $125! His ‘‘equity’ 
brought only trouble, for he attempted 
too much. The interest charges 
amounted to so much on the deferred 
payments that at the end of three years 
he owned but the paint on the outside 
—and that was peeling!—CaRLETON 
A. SCHEINERT, Pasadena, California. 


If You Plan to Build 
a Log Cabin 


(Continued from page 18) 


may be removed and utilized for roof- 
ing, lining, or other decorative uses. 

The foundation for a log house de- 
pends largely upon the type of struc- 
ture and purpose for which it is in- 
tended. A masonry foundation, similar 
to foundations for other dwellings, is 
desirable. A temporary foundation, 
however, may be made of flat stones. 
The use of two stones placed one upon 
the other will keep the sill dry, thus 
reducing the tendency to rot caused by 
the sweating of the stone that is in con- 
tact with the earth. A log house may be 
provided with a full basement or with 
a full masonry wall which adds comfort 
in winter; such a wall should have 
proper ventilation in order to reduce 
wood-rot, and the ventilators should be 
screened to keep prowlers from under- 
neath the house. 

For log construction, the strongest 
and best logs should be used for the 
sills and for the first tiers. All logs 
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MODERNIZING 


should be hewn flat on both top and 
bottom so that they will lie close in the 
adjacent tiers. The ends of the logs 
should alternate butts and tops in order 
to maintain a level wall when the plate 
is finally reached. If the wall span is 
more than 9 feet in length, the top log 
should be tree-nailed to the lower tier 
by boring a 114-inch hole through the 
top log and half-way through the thick- 
ness of the log below, and fastening 
securely by driving a hardwood pin into 
the hole. 

There are several types of locking 
cuts used in the ends of the logs, all of 
which are made by hewing with an axe. 
If the round notch is used, the curve of 
the lower log may be transferred to the 
top log to serve as a guide for cutting 
the notch. When the top of the wall 
has been laid up to a height correspond- 
ing to the top of the doors and win- 
dows, these spaces should be marked 
out and cuts started by using a two-man 
saw, guided by a vertical plank nailed 
loosely to the face of the wall. All open- 
ings should be provided with false 
jambs in order to hold the loose logs 
in place until the door jambs and win- 
dow casings can be fitted and spiked in 
ee In most cases it is advisable to 

evel the ends of the logs to fit flush 
with the window and door jambs. 

Various types of wall construction 
and finish are used in log house con- 
struction. In cabins and lodges the logs 
are frequently left round inside the 
building to secure a rustic effect. In 
permanent dwellings the walls may be 
hewn flat and plastered or lined with 
vertical paneling or matched lumber. 
Random width knotty pine boards make 
an attractive and dur Pie wall. In per- 
manent dwellings the floors are usually 
laid on joists of dimension lumber. 
Logs may, however, be hewn to serve 
this purpose. Log joists should be at 
least 6 inches in diameter for 12-foot 
spans, 8 inches for 16-foot, and 9 to 10 
inches for 20-foot spans. When long 
spans are laid, any bow in the log 
should be taken advantage of in order 
to compensate for the natural sagging 


By N. J. Rice 
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that will occur when the joist is in place. 
Less difficulty will be encountered if 
the logs used for the floor joists are 
well seasoned and spaced from 2 to 3 
feet apart, depending upon their size 
and span. When masonry chimneys are 
built into the walls, the framing should 
be kept at least 2 inches from the chim- 
ney to avoid any fire hazard. 

The roof is always an important part 
of any type of construction because it 
must furnish the building and the occu- 
pants protection from all kinds of 
weather. The roof with a one-half or 
greater pitch will shed water quickly 
and reduce the tendency for snow to 
stay on the roof. The quality of roof 
construction is generally determined by 
the value of the rest of the building. 
For permanent dwellings a good type 
of roof is one made from shingles or 
shakes. This type of construction should 
last from 10 to 15 years. Hand-split 
vertical- grain cedar shakes about 18 
inches long make a very desirable and 
attractive roof for the log house. Atten- 
tion should be given the flashing of 
chimneys, waterproofing of gutters and 
valleys, and the provision of saddle- 
boards on the ridges. In fact, the fea- 
tures of the roof for the log house are 
the same as for any good permanent 
roof construction. 

The chinking or stopping up of 
cracks between the logs is an important 
feature of log house construction. One 
of the best means of securing a storm- 
proof building is to use cement mortar, 
natural or colored to suit one’s taste, 
between the logs. Clay mud, moss, wood 
strips, etc., may also be used where ce- 
ment mortar is not available, but they 
are not as lasting or as satisfactory as 
the mortar. The use of native stone is 
urged for the construction of the fire- 
place in any log house. A water coil 
may be located in the back of the fire- 
place and connected to the hot water 
supply for the kitchen, and to a radia- 
tor system for obtaining additional heat 
distribution throughout the house. If 
this system is used, the water front in 
the kitchen range also serves for heat- 
ing the house. 

Poles may be used for the construc- 
tion of rustic furniture, stairway rails 
and porch railings. 

e log house deserves the same con- 
sideration in setting as any other type 
of house. Native shrubs grouped in- 
formally give the best effect. 
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The Cruelest 
Mother in the 
World 























Her love—her joy—her hopes are cen- 
tered in her child. Yet this mother is 
ruining her darling’s eye-sight forever! 
She is guilty of this disastrous cruelty 
because she does not know the harm 
improper lighting can do. 


Nature’s plan focuses our eyes for dis- 
tant seeing in the full light of day. Our 
eyes were not intended for the close 
work we force upon them from early 
childhood. But because we defy Nature, 
one fifth of our grade school children 
have poor eye-sight. Often the defect is 
largely the result of poor light and could 
be almost immediately corrected by 
good light. 


What about your children? Do they play 
or study by light that is scarcely better 
than candle light? Even when lighting 
is close enough to 
easy chairs and work 
tables, children are 
apt to choose the 
floor. Their only 
safeguard is good 
general illumination. 
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Just what constitutes good illumination 
can be measured accurately. Recent 
research has made it as exact as mathe- 
matics. You yourself can measure it in 
your own home. If you want to know 
how to do it—to know more about this 
new science of seeing, send for our 
free booklets on Better Light for Better 
Sight. They tell a new story of seeing. 
They tell how to measure light accurately 
for sight that really sees—that protects 
against eye-strain. Send for these help- 
ful, free booklets. Learn how to make 
your home light-comfortable, light- 
safe. Just fill in the coupon below and 
mail it today. 





PaciFic CoAstT ELECTRICAL BUREAU 
Department S-2 
447 Sutter Street, San Francisco 
601 West 5th Street, Los Angeles 

Please send me my FREE copies of your 
booklets on Better Light for Better Sight, 
which tell the new story of seeing and show 
how I can protect the precious eye-sight of 
my children. 


Nase oe et, Fe 
Street 


City State 














447 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO y& 601 WEST 5TH STREET, Los ANGELES 
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¥ In THIS age of speciali- 


zation, being a popular girl 


has become a specialized 
job requiring skill as well 
as beauty. No Helen today could leech a thousand ships, 
not even the smallest canoe, and you may be sure that any 
gitl who has all the eligible bachelors climbing telegraph 
poles for her has developed a technique and skill that falls 
in with the age in which we live. Grandmama as a girl was 
content with ballroom triumphs, but our modern heroine 
demands wider horizons. She goes to Hollywood and wins 
the attention of a nation, she invades business and proves 
to dubious males that brains are sexless. Human nature may 
not change, but appearances do change, and our smart mod- 


Conducted by BARBARA LENOX 











ern today sees to it that she is turned out in an improved, 
up-to-date package. 

Our latest model of youth is just as much a manufactured 
product as the automobile that whizzes past you on the 
highway. All the gadgets, all the angles that impede prog- 
ress are removed —they have to be, because these are 
streamline days. Of course, we don’t become streamlined 
little wonder girls over night. Automobiles, trains, planes 
don’t either, but one by one the pinige that offer resist- 
ance are removed. It takes persistence, effort, and self-study. 
It may be more of a struggle today to be popular, but aren’t 
the rewards greater and the horizons wider! 

We can’t be limited by anything except those things 
which we accept as limitations ; (Continued on page 44 
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lve given my house 


"Cut taut Loo- 
kate, yet, says 
FRANCES INGRAM 


“TT takes more than a well-ordered 

house to keep a husband at 
home,” says Frances Ingram, noted 
beauty adviser. “It takes an attrac- 
tive wife to do that.” 


And that’s where so many wives 
have made a serious mistake. They’ve 
worked too hard at keeping their 
houses and not hard enough at keep- 
ing their looks! 


“But it’s never too late to cultivate 
attractiveness,” Miss Ingram says. 
“Not, perhaps, the beauty of 16, but, 
let us say, the more interesting beauty 
of 30.” 


When we are young, Miss Ingram 
explains, our skins are supple, fine 
and fresh because tiny oil glands 
keep them moistened and soft with 
natural protecting oils. 


As we grow older Nature reduces 
her supply of these beautifying oils. 
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Then trouble starts. Hard lines; loose 
folds; drawn, dry skin; crepey tex- 
ture; large, coarse pores. No tone, no 
firmness. 


These “young” oils must be restored. 


It isn’t hard; it requires no expen- 
sive beauty treatments. All you need 
is one complete, constructive cream. 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 


In this one complete cream are 
combined the precious oils which, 
like Nature’s own oils, help your skin 
to stay young. 

Thousands of women will tell you 
that this wonderful cream has really 
“reclaimed” their skins. Hollywood 
stars will tell you that it has kept 
freshness, “youngness”’ in theirs. 


And if it has done so much for 
other women, can it not bring back 
young loveliness to your skin? Try it. 
You'll love it! Send coupon to Frances 
Ingram for a week’s supply and her 
treatment book—today! 


INGRAM'S 
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THE SILENT (i MESSENGER 





© 1934, by Lenthéric 


While the forest 
whispers 


You say no word as you meet him along 
the pathway of your day . . . yet something 
speaks to him of you as clearly as if you 
werealone together among whispering trees. 
Let the silent message kindle within him 
the urge to know you, by the magic of the 
new Daytime Fragrance, Bouquet Lenthéric. 
In it, precious Lenthéric perfume is caught 
in the depths of the finest Eau de Cologne 
—a double essence. Each day it awakens 
you to tingling aliveness, then wraps you 
in a light and lingering fragrance. 

Wherever fine perfumes are sold. Lenthéric, 
245 Rue St. Honoré, Paris; Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Four-ounce flacon, $1.00 
In five leading Lenthéric Perfumes 


How to use Bouquet Lenthéric 


In the morning, after bath or shower, apply 
Bouquet Lenthéric freely to the body. Spray it 
with an atomizer, or pat it on with your hands, 


Bouquet Lenthéric 





the new daytime fragrance 


“QUIET, BUT WITH A STRANGE PERSISTENCE” 








PEA U SS 


but when our faces are covered with 
acne, it’s hard, isn’t it, not to feel lim- 
ited? Acne is one of the most common 
handicaps of youth. Once it was be- 
lieved to be a disorder which time 
‘would correct, but, unfortunately, time 
doesn’t always correct the embarrassing 
eruptions. The best way is to fight acne 
the minute it appears. Since acne occurs 
far more in women than in men, it is 
probable that one of the causes is in- 
correct cleansing of the skin. Acne ba- 
cilli are present on all skins, but normal 
healthy skin has the power of destroy- 
ing within ten minutes 98 per cent of 
all bacteria deposited on it. From this 





you may see that a soiled skin would 
naturally encourage infection. 

A thorough cleansing is the most 
important treatment a skin can have. 
Develop the habit of cleanliness, the 
habit of pleasure in yourself—that de- 
lightful sense of well-being that comes 
when you have immaculate hair, skin, 
teeth, and all twenty nails. If your skin 
is sick with acne, wash it twice a day 
with soap and water, and even if you 
don’t have acne, scrub daily. Three or 
four times a week use a complexion 
brush. During the day, remove soiled 
makeup with a liquid cleanser before 
applying new, and use fresh cotton 
pads rather than powder puffs for ap- 
plying powder. Use cotton when apply- 
ing powder from your compact, too, 
and remember to keep the hands away 
from the face to prevent spreading the 
infection. You can’t mab the clean- 
liness part of the acne treatment, so 
don’t mutter that this is childhood rou- 
tine. 

Once or twice a week give your cir- 
culation a whirl with a mask treatment, 
especially those made with salt, egg, 
or lemon. (If you would like a list of 
home-made packs, just send a stamped 
envelope.) Sunshine in moderate doses 
is beneficial. Sea bathing, friction baths 
with salt, regular exercise, deep breath- 
ing should be included in the treatment 
of acne. Eight glasses of water daily, 
orange juice, lemon juice in a glass of 
hot water the minute you step out of 
bed, simple foods simply prepared, will 
aid you in your battle with acne. If you 
would like more detailed information 
please write me. 

Your skin, that outside boundary line 
of you, is no longer just a thing to keep 
whole and healthy; it is the basis of a 
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CH ARM 


creative art, and one that plays an im- 
portant part in these streamline days. 
A few years ago, lipstick was simply a 
scarlet gash in the middle of a blank 
white face. Dozens of scarlet gashes on 
dozens of white faces. Now, however, 
the creed of modern beauty is person- 
ality. From the green or umber sheen 
of her eyelids, to the flame or coral 
of her lips and nails, the girl of today 
must be a subtle and marvelous creation 
based on the entity that is—herself. 

There is a certain rouge, powder, 
lipstick, mascara that will give a subtle 
accent to your coloring; there are shades 
that will dramatize you. Hunt for them 
with all the zeal of an art collector look- 
ing for a priceless object. Why not ex- 
periment with makeup the way the stars 
do in Hollywood? Try your rouge un- 
der various lights. Makeup applied by 
artificial light will make you look by 
daylight like Mata Hari in a lurid mo- 
ment; likewise, night light will make 
you look like a complete fade-out unless 
your rouge is suitable for that light. Do 
you let your — “set” for five min- 
utes on your lips before smoothing it 
off? It will last longer if you do. Do 
you powder your nose last, and do you 
know how to powder around the eyes? 
A new bulletin on Makeup Magic which 
you may have for a stamped envelope 
covers many helpful b pe on makeup. 

Subtle makeup and a lovely skin will 
help you to send pleasant goose flesh 
along the stag-line spine, but there is a 
great deal more that must be done to 
catch the ear, and draw the eye. Every- 
thing you wear, every line and color, 
should be selected to dramatize your 
personality. Just as color pleases the 
eye, and a lovely voice pleases the ear, 
so a fragrance pleases the sense of smell. 
A lovely fragrance creates a veritable 
aura of beauty around the woman who 
uses it correctly. Use sachet, perfume, 
or eau de Cologne to accent your charm. 
Use all three if you can, but use at 
least one. 


In addition to the streamlined effect 
of having all the little “this and that’s” 
tucked away or chopped off, our young 
moderns have to keep the invisible side 
of beauty up to par. Enetgy, persistence, 
gaiety, the kis smile—that’s the contract 
that must be signed and carried out. 
And having beauty is no longer enough; 
beauty must be used effectively or it 
passes unnoticed. Do you listen with 
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your eyes as well as your ears? It makes 
a vast difference with your escort. 

You may have beautiful legs, but no 
one will think so if you sit with the 
calves of your legs pressed against the 
chair. This creates a very amusing but 
not at all flattering bulge. The common- 
place movement of sitting down is 
something very few persons do well. 
They caricature themselves by either 
dropping heavily into a chair, or by 
going through a great many unnecessary 
motions before the simple act is com- 
~~ From the point of charm and 

eauty, it is desirable to make the mo- 
tion of sitting smooth, codrdinated, and 
as effortless as possible. Use the legs as 
well as the back, and lower the Sods 
gracefully. 

Do you stand with your feet together 
or apart, and do you keep the weight 
on the back foot? The way you stand, 
what you do with your hands, your voice, 
all have a great influence on the impres- 
sion you make on others. Actresses real- 
ize more than others how awkward 
little faults detract from their charm, 
and they work very hard to overcome 
them. Why shouldn’t we also correct 
our handicaps? There are about ten 
ways in which most of us handicap our- 
selves in making a pleasing appearance. 
Most of them are details such as the 
ones mentioned, but which effect the 
impression we make on others. Space 
forbids listing them here, so I have 
prepared a bulletin called “The Handi- 
caps to Beauty,” which will be mailed 
to you for a stamped envelope. 


A Gift 


for You 


As you doubtless know, the use of 
fragrances such as perfume and eau de 
Cologne has increased enormously dur- 
ing the past year. Lovely ladies every- 
where are finding that a fragrance is 
not only enjoyable, but makes them 
more pleasing. It accents the charm of 
their personality, and is not something 
to be kept in reserve for grand occa- 
sions. Eau de Cologne especially should 
be used every day. Some use perfume 
and eau de Cologne with an atomizer 
all over the body after a bath, some 
use it on their hair or the lining of their 
hats. Now we want to know how you 
use it. 

For the best letter of not more than 
300 words on how you think eau de 
Cologne or perfume should be selected 
and used, we shall send you a 16-ounce 
bottle of a perfumed eau de Cologne 
made by a famous firm! For the second- 
best letter, a smaller bottle of a delight- 
ful odor; and for the third-best letter, 
a still smaller bottle of a lovely fra- 
grance. Any one of these distinctive, 
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and burns and wounds heal quickly 
when you use soothing Unguentine 


The unique teature of Unguentine is little realized — 
even by those who have known the blessed relief ig 


it brings in moments of agonizing pain. 


Unguentine ts powerfully antiseptic 
and germicidal. Thus, it not only 
stops the searing, stabbing 
pain of a burn or wound, 
but destroys any germs 
that may be present and 
prevents new germs from 
getting in. 

But more: Unguentine is soothing, non- 
irritating. It promotes healing. Under its 
protection, the hurt area heals rapidly, natu- 
rally ... without forming an ugly scar. 


A SOOTHING ANTISEPTIC 

For burns, scalds, cuts, scrapes, scratches, 
pimples, irritations, any skin injury. 
Apply Unguentine at once. Children do not 
object to it—for it doesn’t hurt, but takes the 
















pain away. 
It will not smart 
or sting. It will not stain 
the skin. Nor will Unguen- 
tine dressings stick to the wound 
when you remove them for renewal. 


Unguentine, the antiseptic in ointment form, 
stays in prolonged and effective contact, 
soothing the hurt, excluding air from the 
sensitive area, and safeguarding against in- 
fection and dread re-infection. 


CONTAINS PARAHYDRECIN 


Unguentine contains powerful antisepticingredients, 
notably, Parahydrecin. This remarkable substance is 
destructive to germs ina dilutionas great as 1 part to 
10,000 parts yet does not harm or irritate human or 
animal tissue. Parahydrecin, the discovery ofthe Nor- 
wich laboratories, is exclusively confined to Norwich 
products: Unguentine, Norforms and Norwich Nose 
Drops. No other products contain it. Remember that. 


The Norwich Pharmacal Company, makers of 


Unguentine offer a variety of other medicine cab- 
inet necessitics bearing the famous Norwich seal. 
They are of known high standard and uniformity. 
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Henre’s an end to toiling with toilets. You 
don’t have to scrub and scour. Sani-Flush 
does the work for you. Does it better and 
quicker. Sani-Flush is made especially to 
clean toilets. Just sprinkle a little in the 
bowl (directions on the can). Flush the 
toilet. That's all. 

The porcelain becomes snow-white. Spots 
and stains vanish. The hidden trap that no 
other method can clean is purified and safe. 
Germs and odors are killed. It cannot harm 
plumbing. Sani-Flush is also effective for 
cleaning automobile radiators (directions 
on the can). Sold by grocery, drug, wR 
and hardware stores—25 cents. The Ww 
Hygienic Products Co., Canton, 0. @2= 


Sani-Flush .....: 


TOILET BOWLS WITHOUT SCOURING 





WHY HAVE 
GRAY HAIR 


OR DANDRUFF? 


Marvelous, Positively Safe Liquid 
Works Like Magicl 


You, too can have gloriously beautiful hair, free from GRAY 
and DANDRUFF. 

Don’tloee your job or social position due to these handicaps. 
Try the tru!:’ wonderful DOUBLE-ACTING liquid-Nourishine 
for Gray Hair and Dandruff. 

Nourishine is applied like a tonic—so easy to use. You get 
SAFE and POSITIVE results. Your hair will become soft, 
lustrous, with a natural appearing color that defies detection. 
Nourishine is absolutely .ion-injurious to hair or scalp—is 
positively beneficial. 

“Nourishine’s tonic-lika qualities make it the BEST hair 
preparation,’’ every use: enthusiastically says this about 
Nourishine. 

No matter what yor: have tried for gray hair or dandruff, 
forget past disappointments and try this absolutely different 
liquid, It is not greasy—does not rub off nor stain scalp or 
lingn. The one liquid imparts any color. You can easily prove 
it bes. for gray hair and dandruff. Try Nourishine now! 

For better results use NOUKISHINE SHAMPOO, Con- 
tains no acids that hinder the action of Nourishine. 

Write for our free booklet, “Hemme Care of the Hair.” Con- 
tains helpful hints on the home care of permanent., marcels, 
—— dry scalp, describes coloring methods, etc. 

jourishine, $1.25; Shampoo, 50c. et drug and department 
stores or by mail, except in Califore:a, from NOURISHINE 
SALES COMPANY, 939 S. Broadway, Lus Angeics. 


NOURISHINE cxay cam 


GRAY HAIR 
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beautiful products reflects excellent 
taste, and there are no strings attached 
to this offer. I want to know, and per- 
fume manufacturers, too, want to know, 
how you select and use perfume. Do 
you think an odor should be selected 
according to the age or type of the per- 
son using it? Should it be used with 
an atomizer or without? How do you 
use a fragrance to derive the maximum 
enjoyment from it? 

Letters must be postmarked not later 
than March 10, 1935, and winners will 
be announced in the May issue. For 
your own information, you may be in- 
terested to know that the first Cologne 
was made in Cologne, Germany. Most 
of the Colognes are a blend of rose- 
mary, lavender, and such flowers. Re- 
cently a perfume firm has developed 
the process of adding a perfume oil to 
the Cologne base, a process that requires 
as much skill as the blending of per- 
fume itself, and the result is a per- 
fumed eau de Cologne which you may 
readily see is different from toilet water 
or plain Cologne. And now before any- 
thing interferes, write us that letter on 
the selection and use of perfume or 
eau de Cologne. Address your letters to 
Barbara Lenox, SUNSET MAGAZINE, 
San Francisco. 


New Trends in Decorating 
Western Homes 


(Continued from page 13) 


woods are selected for table tops and 
cupboard doors. Many white pieces are 
used, and there is a new vogue for black 
and gold. 

In this age of reflections, glass, mir- 
ror, and polished metal are three ma- 
terials that we see everywhere about the 
smartly decorated home. There are mir- 
ror- or glass-top tables of all kinds, and 
mirror is used on the front of dressing 
table drawers as well as on the top of 
the table itself. Cornices for window 
draperies are often of mirror; even Ve- 
netian blinds made of strips of mirror 
are to be seen. 


Lighting fixtures show the trend of | 


today’s styles in the use of the materials 
just mentioned, for we see wall brackets 
with mirror backs, glass decorative 
motifs, and chromium plate. 

Much is being done along the lines 
of indirect lighting, but until that is 
perfected we shall still use floor lamps 
and table lamps; perhaps their deco- 
rative value will call for their use even 
after they become really unnecessary 
for illumination, for the table lamps of 
today are very beautiful. Lamp shades 
are as varied in type as the lamps, the 
majority being smartly tailored with 
white cord, glass fringe, or ribbon trim- 





RELIEVE ACID 
INDIGESTION 
WITHOUT tuiatics: 

e +1 Millions HaveFound 
é A Faster, Surer Relief 


In New-Type Mint 


EARTBURN is distress- 
ing. But there’s no 
longer any need to resort 
to harsh alkalies in order 
to relieve a sour stomach, 
gas, orafter-eating distress. 
, Strong, water-soluble 
~ alkalies taken in excess 
may, change the stomach F psf completely— 
slowing up digestion instead of helping it. 

The new, advanced, most effective and safe 
relief for acid stomach is TUMS. TUMS con- 
tain no soda or any other water-soluble alkali— 
instead this candy-like mint contains an un- 
usual antacid soluble only in the presence of 
acid. When the excess acid in the stomach is 
neutralized, the remainder passes on undis- 
solved and inert. No danger of Osis or 
kidney poisoning from TUMS. i 

Try FUMS—3 or 4 after meals, when dis- 
tressed. Eat them just like candy. You’ll be 
grateful for the wonderful relief. 10c a roll at 
all drug stores. 3-roll carrier package, only 25c. 


1935 Calendar - Thermometer, beentifally de- 

SP at mi k sctn oad poking 

0A. H- LE WISCO., Deptso-BkK St. Louis, Mo, 
FOR THE TUMMY 


ANTACID .. 
NOTALAXATIVE 5 
For a laxative, use the safe, dependable Vegetable AR 
Laxative NR (Nature's Remedy). Only 25 cents. 





























PRONOUNCED: 


.. An 
Easy-to-Wear 
"PON-TWO-FULL” 


Odeur 


Makers of “LE GUI" 























ea fu 
Shampoo Regularly with 
CUTICURA SOAP 
Precede by Applications of 


CUTICURA OINTMENT 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “Caticura,” Dept. 13K, Malden, Mass. 
a 











“TREAT BOILS wav 

ine WAY 

= 

{ Grandmothers of the Nation have 

been poulticing Boils with Gray’s 

LE the pain and discomfort. Used 

since 1820. Sold by druggists at 

a : 4 20c, or direct on receipt of price. 
- C) ay W. F. GRAY COMPANY 

144 Gray Bldg. Nashville, Tena. 


i; t For over one hundred years 
ia & 
Ointment as an aid in relieving 
SUNSET 








CLEANS 
POLISHES 
PROTECTS 
ALL SHOES 


15¢ 


in all colors 











YOUR DOG’S COAT 


Keep it in fine show condition with 
OLIVER’S DOG & CAT SHAMPOO 


Positively kills fleas. Economical and easy to 
use. Does not irritate the most sensitive skin. 
Endorsed by leading fanciers. Its blandness, 
wonderful lather and pleasing fragrance 
make washing the dog a pleasure. 


Send $1 for large 16-oz. bottle. If after a thor- 
ough trial you are not convinced that it is 
the finest dog or human shampoo you ever 
used, return bottle at my expense and money 
will be refunded. OLIVER LABORATORIES, 


754 30th Ave., 





San Francisco 


























To Hang Up Things Without 
Marring Wall-Paper, Use 


MOORE 


Aluminum Push-Pins 
They hold tightly when 
hammered into place 
10c Packets Everywhere 
Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia 
















High School Course 
in 2 Years eee 


all requirements f tran 

Standard texts fe supplied "Diploma Heeeand| 
subjects already com ted. Send for Free 
nm School, Dept.Hi- 286 ,Drexel at 58th, 


ee eters 
‘oF. 
jaiietin TODAY. 


» Chicago 
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mings. White or eggshell predominates, 
with celluloid as a basic material for 
many novel effects. 

And last, but not least, we certainly 
do use pictures to decorate the walls ot 
all our rooms. Good pictures are part 
of the decorative scheme and few rooms 
are really finished without them. And 
we hang our pictures quite low so that 
each one seems to belong to the article 
over which it hangs. 


With Many Wags 
By Pappy 


Homans seem to enjoy having us 
shake hands with them, roll over, carry 
packages, and do other tricks. Of course 
we always like to please our bosses, so if 
yours wants you to shake hands, tell him 
to start by kneeling in front of you, and 
extending his hand to you, palm up and 
close to the floor. Tell him to ask you 
to “shake hands,” and at the same time 
tap your toes lightly with his knuckle 
to make you raise your foot. As soon as 
you raise your foot, he should take hold 
of it and “shake,”’ then drop it, and re- 
peat. He should praise you, pat you, 
and perhaps give you a delicious bit of 
liver when you raise your foot and 
“shake” with him. You will know then 
that you have done something to please 
him, and you will naturally want to do 
it again. 

Your boss should not shake hands 
with you so hard that it hurts you, and 
you will probably learn a lot faster if 
he will take you to a quiet room and 


.put you on a rug where you won't slip. 


If you have a smart boss he will never 
whip or kick you, or punish you for 
something you don’t know is wrong; 
he won't fool you, or ask you to do 
things that are beyond your comprehen- 
sion, but he will always be firm about 
enforcing an order. We know what our 
bosses mean by the tone of their voices, 
don’t we? 


His Promise 


H E wags his tail and looks at me 

As if to say, “Now can’t you see 

That I'm your true and faithful pal? 

And though I know you want a gal, 

She'd never feel the way I do 

And be content just loving you. 

She wouldn't want to tramp with yo:: 

Up in the hills, the way I do. 

And when you scold, she'd answer back. 

I lay my head right in your lap 

And lick your hand till you regret 

And give my head a little pet. 

I know I’m just a homely pup 

But if you'll give that woman up 

I'll guard you well and love you true— 

That's more than she will ever do,’ 
—CONSTANCE JONES. 
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“LITTLE ANN COUGHED SO HARD,” 
says Mrs. Betty Karmmerling, of Colum- 
bus, O. ‘‘Doctor said ‘Pertussin.’ The first 
spoonful soothed the irritation; in 3 days 
_Ann’s cough was completely gone!”’ 





Sextract 
of a famous 
medicinal herb 
stimulates the 
throat glands, 
restores throat’s 
natural mois- 
ture quickly, safely! Doctors advise it. 
When you cough, it’s usually because 
your throat’s moisture glands have clogged. 
Then your throat dries, because infection 
has changed the character of your glands’ 
secretion. Thick mucus collects. First you 
feel a tickling—then you cough! 
Stimulate your throat’s moisture glands. 
Take PERTUSSIN! The very first spoon- 
ful increases the flow of natural moisture. 
Throat and bronchial tissues are lubri- 
cated, soothed. Sticky phlegm loosens. 
Germ-infected mucus is easily ‘‘raised’”’ 
and cleared away. Relief! 














Pertussin quickly stimu- 
lates these glands! 


Pertussin contains no harsh or injurious 
drugs. It is safe even for babies. Won’t 
upset the stomach. “It is wonderful for 
coughs”—‘“TI give it to my own children,” 
say doctors. Get a bottle 
from your druggist and 
use it—freely—today! 


DOCTORS EVERY- 
WHERE have prescribed 
Pertussin for over 

4 30 years. Try it! 


PERTUSSINY, 


Tastes good, acts 


quickly and safely 


Ly 
















TO MOTORISTS AVERAGING 2 COLD STARTS A DAY THIS WINTER, 
UP TO A CUPFUL OF GASOLINE SAVED EACH START CAN MEAN 


FREE” GASOLINE 
‘ for 100 to 225 




















Two cold starts—and you’ve saved up to a pint of gasoline. 


And it’s amazing how such little savings mount up. 
Through the winter, 2 cups a day can total enough to 
provide 100 to 225 extra gasoline miles without cost. 


You, yourself, may not experience enough cold starts 


4 — for that entire saving. Even so, you can definitely expect 
some worthwhile increase in your mileage. Thermalized 
uf’ Super-SHELL—in any weather — reduces the ordinary 
Ti yo” choking period 50%. 
ye Only Super-SHELL is Thermalized. Super-refined to de- 


liver full power before an engine is even warmed-up. And 
climatically adjusted for every region. Try it — today. 


ONLY Super-SHELL IS THERMALIZED 
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Gop: Gold! Gold! 
Conquistadores from Old Spain answered to its call; 
Californians succumbed to its lure in ’49; man has 
ever pursued it, and the very word is magic. And 
aren't we still on a great gold trek, we 1935’ers? But 
it is a different gold that we seek—the kind that lures 
us southward in the winter—the gold of the western 
sunshine and desert sunsets. (Appropriately enough, 
1935 is official California Gold Year, and special cele- 
brations and fiestas have been planned throughout the 
state.) So south we go in quest of winter gold, to 
beautiful Santa Barbara; to Los Angeles; to San 
Diego; or to the desert ranches in Arizona; or to the 
winter resorts such as Death Valley or Palm Springs. 
South, then, to pay our devoirs to the old sun - god. 
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DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by HELGA IVERSEN 


Today is just the kind of day to think about Palm 
Springs. Even to talk about it makes us want to chuck 
copy and follow the next bird south. Imagine awaken- 
ing to soft, warm mornings—a morning that someone 
has likened to the music of Debussy! Imagine swim- 
ming in an outdoor pool; playing polo on bicycle; 
moonlight picknicking on horseback; golfing, tennis, 
archery, or just lazy-ing in the sun, in midwinter. 
You can even come home with an enviable coat of 
tan. Days are crisp and clear (78 by noon and 45 by 
night). Then imagine (if you aren’t already follow- 
ing a bird!) a sun sinking in a blaze of glory, tinting 
the mountains with purple, and sending shafts of glow- 
ing light over the desert, and suddenly—night, and a 
million stars in the closeness (Continued on page 50 








ULULAND, in Natal — an 
easy side trip from the gay 
seaside resort of Durban —is a 


favorable region to see the blacks. 
And elsewhere in South Africa 
you will meet Swazis, Matabeles, 
Mashonas, Bechuanas, Basutos, 
Fingoes, and other tribes. 


Always fascinating are the primi- 
tive kraal life, the age-old tribal 
customs, stalwart warriors with 
spears and shields, the dignified 
chief and his retinue of wives, and 


weird war dances. 


South Africa, with its marvelous 
sights and wonderful climate, will 
repay your visit a hundred-fold 
with thrills and lasting memories. 














Come to 





For full information address Thos. 
Cook & Son—Wagons-Lits, Inc., 587 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., or 
any of their branch offices; or any of 
the other leading tourist and trave! 
agencies throughout the world. 
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of heaven. The desert has cast its spell! 

Where do you stay? At Palm Springs 
there are all types of accommodations, 
from hotel rooms to individual bunga- 
lows, European or American plan, and 
a welcome informality that calls for 
summer sports clothes of cottons and 
linens, shorts and bathing suits, with 
smart dinner gowns for the gay Satur- 
day nights, for the fair one. For the 
sterner one, white ducks and blue coats, 
wikkies, and a dinner jacket. How about 
the children? There are both private and 
public schools nearby, and the young- 
sters will find a new thrill going to 
school out of doors. You'll probably 
stay the winter out! 

When you are tired of loafing around 
the village, hop into your car (or rent 
one there), or onto a horse, and head 
for the canyons. The drives and rides 
are beautiful to Tahquitz, Palm, Chino, 
the Painted Canyon, and numerous 
other canyons ; to the Date Gardens and 


‘the Devil’s Garden, full of California 


cactus and desert plants. It is in Palm 
Canyon that the prehistoric Washing- 
tonia filfera palms grow, their origin 
still a mystery. There are endless places 
of interest too numerous to mention, 
from palm-forested canyons full of In- 
dian legend, where mountain streams 
tumble over the boulders, to the shift- 
ing sand dunes of the desert, where in 
the spring primroses and desert verbena 
and star flowers make a carpet, and 
the smoke trees bloom indigo in May— 
all against a background of snow- 
capped San Jacinto mountains. Some 
call Palm Springs a “‘state of mind,” 
and maybe it is. At any rate, it is a 
benediction to the jaded traveler, this 
desert oasis, and one of the grandest 
places we know’ of for a winter holi- 
day. Do you want a booklet on Palm 
Springs resorts? Send along a three- 
cent stamp then, please. While in the 
South plan to see all of the country. 
Write us for the ‘Official Tourist Guide 
to Southern California, What to Do 
and See, and What It Will Cost.” 


Zion National 
Park Open 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

We are spending the winter in southern Cali- 
fornia. Among the trips we had planned while 
there is the one to Boulder Dam. We are wonder- 
ing if it would be possible to go on to Zion Na- 
tional Park while we are so near? We understand 
it closes during the winter, but thought we might 
be able to see at least a part of it by driving in 
and out the same day. Have you any folders on 
Zion?—T. G., Portland, Oregon. 


Heretofore Zion National Park has 
usually been closed during the winter 
—that is, all accommodations in the 
park have been closed. Late in the fall 
of 1934, however, it was decided to 















OW far it is! 
. . half the way 
around the world. 
Yet how near! Two 
weeks each way on 
swift, modern lin- 
ers—at the lowest fare in the world considering serv- 
ice and the distance traveled. Allow yourself six 
weeks and you can make the trip with ease. At a 
cost as low as almost any six weeks’ vacation! The 
yen exchange, remember, is strongly in your favor, 
not against you. Remember too the all-inclusive 
itineraries offered at the lowest possible cost by the 
Japan Tourist Bureau—trips that show you the great 
cities, shrines and scenic miracles of Nippon in a 
week, two weeks or more, as you choose. 


JAPAN TOURIST BUREAU 


Address your tourist agent or the Japan Tourist 
Bureau, c/o Japanese Gov’t Railways, 551 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C., or Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., 1151 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal., 
or c/o Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 25 Broadway, 
N. Y. C. Please address Dept. S in each case to 
facilitate prompt reply. 

















TOURING MAPS 


Did ~ get Fd copy of the United 
States Touring Map as offered last month 
for a three-cent stamp? If not, send along 
your request at once—there is still a sup- 
ply of these excellent maps available, 
and they are just the thing necessary for 
planning your next motor trip. 
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Churches mortared with powdered 
gold and Spanish wine... . 

Steep, twisting streets so narrow 
one is called “The Kiss Across the 
Street.” ... . 

Such are the traditions of old Gua- 

najuato. 
: Ask your travel agent to include roman- 
tic, fabulous Guanajuato in your Mexico itiner- 
ary. Visit mines 400 years old. See Dolores 
Hidalgo, birthplace of Mexican independence. 
Trade with the fascinating Otomi Indians. 

For full information write* 
NATIONAL RAILWAYS of MEXICO 
F. C. Lona, Traffic Dept. 

Bolivar 19, Mexico, D. F. 

*Postage same as for United States 
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TRAVEL 


keep the park open the year around. A 
new cafeteria and housekeeping cabins 
provide ample facilities for an informal 
type of living throughout the winter 
months. We have sent you a folder de- 
scriptive of Zion Park. 


New Orleans 
Mardi Gras 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Have misplaced the last year’s copy of Sunset in 
which you mention the dates of the Mardi Gras in 
New Orleans—we plan either to motor there this 
Spring, or to go by train. Would appreciate know- 
ing the exact dates of this celebration.—R. R., 
Burlingame, California. 


A bigger, better, and more spectacu- 
lar Mardi Gras has been planned for 
New Orleans this year. It occurs always 
on the day before Ash Wednesday ; 
therefore Tuesday, March Sth, has been 
designated as the official date of the 
1935 Mardi Gras, although there will 
be illuminated pageants and animated 
floats, etc., starting on the preceding 
Monday. New Orleans is a city trans- 
formed when the Mardi Gras is in full 
sway. Hotels are crowded, so it is best 
to make your hotel reservation well in 
advance of your arrival. We have sent 
you a booklet on the “Story of the Mardi 
Gras” which will provide a good bit of 

reliminary reading before you leave 
foe the South. When you decide whether 
to motor or to take the train to New 
Orleans, let us know, and we shall be 
glad to plan your route for you over the 
best highways; or to furnish you with 
rail fares, Pullman rates, etc. 


When We Went 
to Death Valley 


Are you planning a trip to Death 
Valley? Then allow a little extra time 
for side trips of unusual interest off 
the beaten track. En route to the valley 
there is a canyon of rare beauty not 
advertised and apparently not generally 
known. It is Odessa Canyon, located 
about nine miles out of Barstow on the 
Las Vegas Highway, No. 91. Its gran- 
deur can with difficulty be conceived, 
and its gorgeous coloring is a memory 
to cherish. 

Close to Stovepipe Wells Hotel, in 
Death Valley, a road takes you two 
miles up a rather steep grade to Mo- 
saic Canyon. Here is a vast collection of 
great boulders, their surfaces imbedded 
with tiny stones of every hue, and the 
whole polished as smooth as glass by 
the streams of past decades, long since 
dry. Proceeding up the canyon on foot, 
you find it literally paved with this lav- 
ish display, and if you are a lover of 
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No ships on any ocean lead to lands more thrilling 
than Japan, China and the Philippines—lands where favorable exchange makes all costs low. 
Summer is the finest time to see the lake and mountain beauties of Japan, at places like Lake 
Hakone and the delightful little resorts that edge the Inland Sea. It’s also the time to visit 
Peking, the Purple City, and to motor to the Summer Palace and the famed Great Wall. In 
the Philippines, summer is the best season at charming Baguio. And President Liners let you 
see these places exactly as you please, even at the greatly reduced summer roundtrip fares! 

Ships of the great President Liner fleet sail every week from Los Angeles and San Francisco 
via Hawaii and the Sunshine Route to the Orient. If you like, you may stopover as you choose 
—making sidetrips—and continuing on the next or a later of these celebrated liners. If your 


time is limited, you may make stopovers less than a week long. 


Ltt yar foundlnps 
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. 





Tourist 


. §240 
§277 
§300 


First Class 


§450 
§519 . 
§562 . 


San Francisco to: 


Low Summer 
ndlryps 


dart April /# 


Your travel agent will be glad to tell you about the President Liners, and to show you pictures 
of their airy outside staterooms, their broad decks and friendly public rooms. He'll help you 
with your itinerary and give you complete information about sidetrip costs and shore expenses. 
Ask him too about the other popular President Liner cruises—Round the World, and from 
California to New York via the Panama Canal. Or see any of our offices: 4th at University, 
Seattle; 1021 Pacific Ave., Tacoma; 634 S. W. Broadway, Portland; 311 California St., San 
Francisco; 426 Thirteenth St. , Oakland; 514 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles; Broadway Pier, San Diego. 
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Travel bargains on Round-the-World 
tours—100 days $475 to $599. Cross 
the Pacific on fast modern “General” 
ships direct from Portland to the Ori- 
ent. Congenial ‘one-class” service— 
all outside rooms —beds, not berths. 


Portland to Yokohama $172, Kobe $177, 
Shanghai $198, Hong Kong $215, Manila 
$215. Passengers may board ships at San 
Francisco at slight additional cost 


NEXT SAILINGS 
General Sherman Feb. 19 
General Lee ... . Mar. 12 

Write for literature and full particulars or 


see your travel agent or United States Lines, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


STATES STEAMSHIP LINES 


Dept.Al3 Portland, Oregon 








OVERLOOKING 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Comfortable rooms: 
hospitable service 
...excellent cuisine 


FOUR MINUTES FROM 
SHOPS AND THEATRES 


MARK HOPKINS 


AND 


THE FAIRMONT 
HOTELS 


TARIFF FROM $4.00 A DAY 
$3.50 AT THE FAIRMONT 


GEO. D. SMITH - GEN. MANAGER 




















ROBERTS PEST EXTERMINATOR 


Kills Sow Bugs, Snails, Earwigs, Cutworms and Slugs 


Safe to use—Does not burn +: lalla, Stand 
Two Heavy Waterings—Acts Quickly. 


Ask Your Dealer or Write Direct to 


ROBERTS COMPANY 


1105 Capuchino Avenue Burlingame, California 
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mosaic work you will be thrilled by the 
extent of this ingenious formation. 
Ten miles from Darwin on the val- 
ley side, turning from the scorching 
road and burning sun, one encounters 
another scenic wonder of the desert 
waste. This is a deep gorge between 
brilliantly colored mountains. A foot- 
path leads you along a murmuring 
stream up a cool vale of enchantment 
to huge rocks at the end of the trail. 
In their depths is an expansive cave, 
and in astonishment you behold a water- 
fall at least 75 feet in height, cascading 
down in marvelous splendor to form 
the alluring stream below. Watch the 
sign posts, and take additional peeps 
into Nature’s fairyland!—Marion B. 
STACKABLE, Watsonville, California. 
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Ferryland 
to Fairyland 


To investigate 
personally the 
Sierra Week-End 
Snow Tours for 
you, we gadded off on a trial cruise, 
skiing, ashcan coasting, and getting 
generally dunked in the snow. Leaving 
San Francisco Saturday night, the river 
boat provides a restful trip to Sacra- 
mento, with good food, comfortable 
beds, and a good floor for dancing. 
There’s something about winter trips— 
anyway we got up early enough to see 
a spectacularly beautiful sunrise. Left 
Sacramento early Sunday morning for a 
two-hour drive by heated motorcoach 
to Emigrant Gap, Laing’s Pioneer 
Camp, and feet of snow. It was a 
crispy day, the snow crunching 
hard underfoot, trees bending under 
the enormous weight of the snow, icicles 
hanging from the eaves, and the ski 
slopes, the ashcan slides, and the skat- 
ing rink all looking most inviting. 
Equipment may be rented at the camp 
for those who do not bring their own. 
Our first ski experience was more sit- 
ting-down-trying-to-get-up than actual 
skiing, but it’s grand exercise and cer- 
tainly an appetite builder, judging from 
our lunch (which we could have eaten 
hours before it was ready), served in a 
delightful knotty pine dining room with 
a roaring fire rit all the hospitality of 
the woods. More hours of snow fun 
and then back to the boat for dinner, 
a good sleep, and a fresh Monday morn- 
ing. The boat docks at 5:00 a. m., but 
passengers may stay aboard until 9:30 
a.m. The whole trip costs $6.75 (meals 
extra), and we recommend it. Write us 
for a folder. Regular ski clothes are 
most comfortable for winter sports and 
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CREEK CHUBS 





\NEW BAIT BOOK 


! \ TELLS How To CATCH 


More & BIGGER FisH 
Chock-full of helpful pointers andmany fish- 
ing facts, this New Bait Book describes in 
detail how, when, where and why Creek Chub 
True-to-Nature Lures, such as the Famous 
Pikie Minnow and other Creek Chub Lures 
and Flies—not only Catch More and Bigger 
Fish—but also many World’s Records! Beau- 
tifully illustrated. It’s yours for the asking! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT CO., 492 Randolph St., Garrett, Ind. 
ENE: RRR 













We offered you the 


1935 All-American 
Winners 


months ago—and are still offering the same 
generous packets (enough seed to really be 
of value in garden planting; not sample 
amounts) at 25¢ each. Be ahead—order di- 
rect—all our seeds are fresh, no carry-over 
in any line. A card brings our catalog—it is 
not pretentious—that investment goes into 
the quality and quantity of seeds to you. May 
we serve you? Order direct—be ahead— 
prompt service. 


PACIFIC SEED CO., Long Beach, California 


Glad 5 each of 20 varieties, all 
= abeled, containing suc 
Special osssint vaetes 


outstanding varieties as 
Douglas Golden Dream, 
Konynenburg and Phipps, blooming size 
(No. 4s) PREPAID FOR $l. 
S. C. KELLETT GRANTS PASS, ORE. 


St TiLies. © 


Send for our FREE 1935 profusely illustrated Catalogue. Has 
complete instructions for building Pools, Tub Gardens and 
Rock Gardens. Also gives valuable hints on care of Lilies and 
Gold Fish. New low prices. 

VAN NESS WATER GARDENS - R. D. 1 - Upland, Calif. 
GLADIOLU for your garden. A card will bring my 
catalog of 150 reliable varieties, also 


mixtures and collections. Accurate descriptions. Oregon desert 
grown. No thrip or disease. Guaranteed. 


PAUL BRANDON 









































Route One Bend, Oregon 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 
and Power Lawnmowing Attachments 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator & n LP . 
Cc 














for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 
Truckers, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 


. atalog 
American Farm Machine Ce. ‘ ” 


ree 


—— 
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give the necessary freedom of move- 
ment, but you can enjoy snow sports in 
regular breeches (if you don’t mind 
drying them backward style before the 
fire), and oiled boots. Don’t forget the 
dark glasses and your kodak—and keep 
the diaphragm opening very small for 
snow pictures. 


Spring in 
the Orient 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Am anticipating a three months’ trip to the 
Orient this spring, and should like to know what | 
sort of clothing an need for the trip. I expect to | 
| go as far as the Philippines. Will 1 need different 
| clothing there?>—L. S., Long Beach, California. 


The Orient in the springtime is de- 
lightful, and Japan will be a fairyland 
| of cherry blossoms. A heavy coat (furs 
are not recommended because the sea 
air has a deleterious effect on good fur) 
and a warm sweater will be necessary 
for the beginning of your journey, al- 
though you will shed them temporarily | 
while you are in Hawaii. You will need | 
them again between there and Yoko- 
hama. A heavy coat is always useful on 
this portion of the trip, even in the 
summertime. The climate of Japan is 
on the whole very mild, and spring, 
while cool, is not cold. Warm street 
clothes will be practical. Shanghai and 
that section of China is comparable to 
San Francisco, climatically speaking, 
and warm clothing for springtime is 
recommended. The farther south you 
go, the bluer the skies and the warmer 
the days, until you reach Hong Kong. 
Being in the tropics, you will find it 
comfortably warm in Hong Kong by 
spring, and light silks and light flan- 
nels will be useful. You will reach Ma- 
nila during their dry season. Manila, | 
in the real tropics, requires the thinnest | 
of summer dukes A printed list of | 
wardrobe suggestions for such a trip 
has been sent to you. 














Travel 
News Flashes 


Reduced round-trip fares New York 
to Europe (as low as $134 round trip) 
in effect until April 30th, with limited 
stopover in Europe. . . . To keep ex- 
penses down, cycle through Europe. 
There are already 32 million cyclists in 
Europe. . . . It’s summertime in New 
Zealand and Australia, and reduced 
rates first class and cabin class now ap- 
ply to these countries. . . . San Diego 
plays host at California Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition to open in May. 
... Famous Arctic Cruise to Alaska, so 
popular last summer, is to be repeated 
this year... . Mexican government does 
not contemplate opening Pan-American 





1027 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn.“ 
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Highway to Mexico City until March. 





FIRST CLASS 


TOURIST AND 
SECOND CLASS 


From 


$820 | $524 


Sail from either San Francisco 
or Los Angeles 
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551 Market Street 


San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, 605 So. Grand Avenue 








Conducted by MARIE OLSSON 


lw MODERATE Southwest climates, seeds 
of hardy annuals such as nasturtiums, calendulas, and mari- 
golds may be sown in the open ground this month. In the 
central Pacific West and Northwest, this task should be 
delayed for another month, or even two or three months in 
regions of severe cold. Gardeners —— entirely upon 
the cold frame for raising half-hardy annuals from seed 
should ordinarily delay sowing seed until the latter part of 
March. If heat and protection for seedlings are possible, 
however, then no matter where you live, slow-growing an- 
nuals such as lobelias, pentstemons, snapdragons, petunias, 
salvias, verbenas, and many others may be sown now. 
For many years gardeners relied upon hot water, steam, 
and decomposing animal fertilizers to supply heat to stimu- 








late plant growth and to protect plants from extremes of 
cold. Then one day about 15 years ago a European gardener, 
having noticed the more rapid growth of grass over an un- 
derground power line near his home, invented a device for 
heating small seed beds with electricity. Today there are 
electric soil heating kits on the market that insure the ger- 
mination of the seeds you sow. For the gardener who likes 
to build his own equipment, however, the University of 
California at Berkeley has just published Circular No. 335 
entitled ‘Electric Heat for Propagating and Growing 


SUNSET 

















GROZ-IT 


PRODUCTS 


Your Lawn 
and Garden 
Need Them 


BOTH 


j GROZ-IT Pulverized SHEEP 
s MANURE has for years been 
the choice of western gardeners 
for mellowing and enriching the 
soil. It is SHEEP MANURE at 
its bes-—ODORLESS and guar- 
anteed FREE FROM WEED 
SEED. Comes in con- 7 Y 
centrated form, eco- /s 

nomical, easy and 
safe to use. 


50-lb. bag, $1.0 
100-lb. bag, $1.75 








? GROZ-IT 5-10-4 PLANT 
a FOOD, only introduced last 
season, is already winning wide 
favor among practical gardeners. 
It supplies the three p 
elements essential to 
quick, luxurious 
growth and vivid 
colors. 





75c 
25-lb. bag, $1.50 
50-lb. bag, $2.25 
100-lb. bag, $4.00 


10-lb. bag 


Watch for the GROZ-IT Dis- 
play at your Garden Supply 
Dealers, and send for free 
folder, “A Proven Formula 
for Garden Success.” GROW - 
ERS FERTILIZER CO., 108 
Davis Street, San Francisco 








PULVERIZED 
SHEEP MANURE 
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Remember, there are | GARDEN 


Plants,” by B. D. Moses and James R. 
Tavernetti. Directions for building such 
a kit are given clearly in this bulletin. 
You may secure a copy of this valuable 
book from the above university for the 
asking. 

If you don’t choose such an elaborate 
heating device, the next best thing is a 
hotbed or cold frame. To construct a 
hotbed, dig a pit about two feet deep, 
three feet wide, and as long as required. 
Then construct the frame by driving a 
2 by 4 stake into each corner. The under- 
ground sides of the hotbed do not re- 
quire lining. The walls above the 
ground should be about 12 inches high 
on the north side, and six inches high 
on the south. The whitewashed glass 
cover of the frame will then slope to 
the south, thus permitting more sun to 
enter, as well as allowing rain water 
to run off. After the frame is built, and 
about a week or two before you are 
ready to sow the seed, purchase the 
necessary number of sacks of fresh ma- 
nure to fill the hole. Pile these in a 
corner of the garden and sprinkle them 
frequently. In a week, fermentation 
will begin. (It is fermentation that gen- 
erates the desired heat.) Then fill up 
the pit with this fertilizer to within six 
inches of the ground level. Cover the 
top with a six-inch layer of well- 
screened rich garden loam. You are 
then ready to sow the seeds either di- 
rectly in this top layer of soil, or in flats 
or seed pans to be placed in the hotbed. 

The top portion of a cold frame re- 
sembles a hotbed. There is, however, 
no pit for fertilizer or any other sort of 
bottom heat. The sash cover merely 
protects the plants from the cold, and 
preserves overnight the daytime heat of 
the sun. 

Every gardener has his or her pet 
method of sowing seed. Rather than 
take the space here to tell you how 
prominent western horticulturists grow 
— from seed, we have prepared a 

ulletin on this subject which we will 
be glad to send you upon receipt of a 
three-cent stamp to cover cost of mail- 


ing. 


For Northwest 
Gardeners 


Charles J. Love, a man whose life 
work as a practical Northwest gardener 
has brought him fame and thousands 
of requests for a record of his experi- 
ences, has just completed his first book. 
The title of it is ‘Pacific Northwest 
Garden Guide—for the Puget Sound 
Country and Northern Oregon.” This 
is one of the few books ever published 
that treats of climatic and soil condi- 
tions of this section of the West with 








FROM YOUR OWN 
“Home Orchard” 


No other fruit tastes as good as fruit 
you’ve grown yourself! That is be- 
cause it has fully ripened on the tree. 
This collection in your garden will 
provide a long season of fresh fruit, 
as well as shade in Summer and gor- 
geous blossoms in Spring. 


A SPECIAL LOW PRICE 


on this Complete 
HOME ORCHARD $<aen 
Postpaid (Plus Tax 10c) 


ASSORTMENT 
6 FRUIT TREES 
6 GRAPE VINES 
2 YOUNGBERRY PLANTS 


6 RASPBERRY PLANTS 
and 20 STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


(SELECT YOUR FRUIT TREES AND 
GRAPE VINES FROM THE 
LIST BELOW) 


APPLES PRUNES 
Red Astrachan Burton 
— Winter 

earmain 
Yellow Newtown APRICOTS 
Pippin Blenheim 
PEARS PEACHES 


Bartlett J 
Doyenne du Comice 
Beurre Bosc 


CHERRIES 


Early Crawford 

Hales Early 

Briggs Red May 
Hale 


Royal Anne Salway 
Black Tartarian POME 
PLUMS GRANATES 
‘ Wonderful 
a 
tragedy 
Santa Rosa GRAPES 
Formosa Conenel 
ose of Peru 
ALMONDS Thompson Seedless 
Nonpareil Ribier 
Ne Plus Ultra Malaga 


Write for Our (FREE) “1935 GARDEN 
BOOK’”’—Descriptions and Pictures. 


FHA Aid for Garden Improvements—ask our 
Landscape Service for information. 


CALIFORNIA 
NURSERY CO. 


Established 1865 
GEORGE C. ROEDING, JR., Pres. 
Main Office 


NILES, CALIF. 


Please send me Postpaid the ‘Home Orchard 
Assortment” for which I enclose $3.85, plus 
Tax 10c. (Check Trees and Grape Vines you 
select on list above, and enclose with this 
order.) 


(RT Oe Re Te! SN ee 
YS Seer 


CR a” ee Fre” 


8-352 
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You must feed 
a lawn that 
works 12 months 


West Coast Lawns work the year ’round, 
twice as long as those in most parts of the 


country. Hence it’s doubly important that 
you feed yours, to replace the eleven essen- 
tial food elements grass needs from the soil. 

Many products used as fertilizers—bone 
and fish meals, manures, other things made 
of refuse—can supply only two or three of 
these needed food elements. But by feeding 
Vigoro, the complete plant food, you can 
make sure that your grass has all eleven of 
them, in scientifically balanced proportions. 

For years home gardeners have been using 
Vigoro with uniformly amazing results. It 
gives them lawns that are thick with luxuri- 
ant grass, masses of flowers that flame in their 
beauty, healthy trees and shrubs. 

Vigoro is economical because it always 
works, It is sanitary, odorless, safe. You can 
apply it easily by hand or with an inexpensive 
Vigoro spreader. 

Give your entire garden a square meal of 
Vigoro now—4 pounds per 100 square feet. 


Made in California and Oregon factories 
especially for Western soils 


Feed everything you grow...with 


VIGORO 


HE SQUARE MEAL 
FOR LAWNS AND FLOWERS 














GARR 2 a 


relation to plant growth. Some of the 
chapter heads in the book are: Roses; 
Rhododendrons and Azaleas; Peonies ; 
Heather; Evergreens; Flowering 
Shrubs ; Lawn Making and Mainte- 
nance; Grapes and Small Fruits; Vege- 
tables, etc. The cost of this book is one 
dollar. It may be ordered from our 
SuNSET Book Department. 


Garden Tour 
to the Orient 


In May, sevecal hundred members 
of the American Garden Club Asso- 
ciation will visit Japan on an i 
tion tour of the most noted gardens 
throughout the country. For details 
about this excursion, write to SUNSET 
Travel Department. By the way, we 
have a list of outstanding Japanese gar- 
dens for which you may like to send. 


Transplanting 
Sweet Peas 


Last January, when many sweet-pea 
plants were found growing about in 
my neighbor's yard, we tried transplant- 
ing some of them to the south side of 
my home. 

For a few warm days I kept the 
plants shielded from the sun’s rays by 
paper and watered them by turning the 
hose against the wall back of them. 
Then, to train them up, I fastened rough 
strings from a board three inches wide 
which was left lying flat along the house 
wall. Thus the peas and strings were 
carried to a row of window ledges about 
ten feet above the ground. The peas 
are now still climbing above it. They 
have heavy foliage and have been 
blooming freely for weeks. The board 
holds the moisture, thus allowing the 
water to run down gradually to the 
peas.—CRrETA S. WALKER, Long Beach. 


ais 
Water Lilies CG 
from Seed er 


Last year I grew 
water lilies from 
seed and would like 
to relate my experiences. 

First, send for good seed (I bought 
mine from a SUNSET advertiser), then 
select two cans—a one-pound coffee 
can, and another smaller one to hold 
soil and seed. Fill the small can almost 
full of heavy loam, no fertilizer, press 
down firmly and sprinkle seed on top 
of soil, cover with one-fourth inch of 











SUNSET’S RELIABLE 
ALL-AMERICAN SELECTIONS 
FOR YOUR 1935 BOUQUETS 


(See Jan. Sunset Magazine for 
full description and particulars) 






COSMOS—EARLY KLONDYKE cone x 
se dg, ey retona 
ner vivid orange, very free flow — 
Will bloom in less than four months 25¢ 
eee NR Ie Fe 
NEW RUSTPROOE ¢ SNAPDRAGONS (Certificate of ener) 
—Bronze shades, Pure White, Crimson, Yeion, m $1 1.00 
Pink Shades or mixed all colors. Seeds Pkt. 
NEW DOUBLE SWEET SCENTED NASTURTIUM (Gold 
Medal anger oi og ‘woo Pkt. 25c, bg Hybrids 
olors mixed), Pkt. jen Gleam, Pkt. 10c. 
FT ORANGE. snacey (Gold Modal Winner) 
a ao Petals, irregularly placed, beautifully y 9 5c 
stems suitable for cutting. Rich orange. Pkt. 
FINNIALEA TASY (Award Merit )— ly the most 
striking of all 1935 selections. Petals beautifully curled, quilled 
er Distinct from stiff, formal Zinnias to — 25¢ 
range mixed colors. Pk' 


we are omed. Wonderful 
LINARIACFAIRY BOUQUET— 10 to 12 inches high, ol com- 
pact; larger blossoms than older varieties. Very distinctive 
colorings in rose, yellow, pink, lavender, — red, 25¢ 
violet, salmon, and white. All colors mixed. Pkt....... 
MARIGOLD—ROYAL SCOT—A wonderful a tall French 
Marigold growing 24 to 30 inches in height. The — jis a 
preg Be! mahogany and gold in symmetric a {5c 
g from the center of the blossoms. Pkt. 
oun Pr SPECIAL SPENCER SWEET PEA COLLECTION— 
Eight beautiful shades, each in a separate package. 50c 
Special tor the eight packages 
GLORIOUS AZALEAS—Strong field-grown 3-year-old plants. 
Will bloom this spring. Crimson, White, “euneeane 8 5c 
Flame, Carmine, Orange, Orchid, Yellow. Each. . 
TUBEROUS ROOTED BEGONIAS 
SUNSET EXHIBITION VARIETIES 
GIANT DOUBLE, GIANT SINGLE, GIANT RUFFLED. 
Each type in the following separate colors: rose, salmon, 
crimson, pink, scarlet, yellow, white, > yaaa $1. 50 
Large bulbs 15c each, $9.50 per 100. Perd 
B jas are becoming more popular roy year. If you have 
a chad or part shady location * all means try some of these 
beautiful flowers this season. Our strain is unsurpassed. 
INSECTO GUN shown on page 59, this issue, for sale by us. 
$3.75 plus 9c State Tax—Postpaid. 
All Above Prices Include Postage. Kindly Add Sales Tax 
SEND CHECK, STAMPS OR MONEY ORDER 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


SUNSET SEED & NURSERY CO. 


1720 Ocean Ave. — ‘‘Always Reliable’ — San Francisco 


































Brief— 
to the point 


This Wlustrated Leaflet 


contains directions prepared by 
SUNSET MAGAZINE’S GARDEN EDITOR 


It shows you how easily and inexpensively 
you can give your garden the benefits of that 
all-purpose, long-lasting fertilizer: 


CALA-BONE 


(AMMONIATED) 


It is geet and odorless. By stimulating bac- 
terial action in the soll it liberates the 
elements essential to sturdy growth and 
colorful luxuriance. 


GARDEN STORES CARRY IT. 
Pacific Bone Coal & Fertilizing Co. 
Subsidiary of Consolidated Chemical Industries Inc. 
405 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 










SUNSET 





















Syjey thas new 
UARDEN ROSES 


COUNTESS 
VANDAL 


(Plant Patent No. 38) 


THE TALK OF THE SHOWS 


A favorite at the Century of Prog- 
ress, Countess Vandal wi a 
reigning beauty in your own gar- 
den. Its slender buds of coppery 
bronze suffused with soft gold are 
a constant delight. Superb for 
cutting. A vigorous hardy grower. 

Its interest- 


Better Times (3 rise 


crimson buds open into showy 
flowers of vivid cerise-red. Its 
large, profuse blooms are borne on 
long cutting stems. 

Its 


Amelia Earhart |," 


yellow blooms graduate from 
leep yellow center to cream and 
blush outer petals. Free bloomer 


—strong grower. 

Token Exquisite flowers of 
rich glowing apri- 

cot, finishing coral—a delight at 

all stages. Sturdy—blooms freely. 


This Sold by Nurserymen, 
atent Florists, Seedsmen 
abel is and Dealers Every- 
your pro- where. Available also 
tection in ‘‘Fertil-Potted”’ 
g Packages. 


Berren Times 
Plant Pat. No. 23 








Amaevia Earnart 
Plant Pat. No. 63 










g ©) 
COUNTESS | 
VANDAL i] 


SEND FOR _COLOR- 
FUL NEW FOLDER 
of Jackson & Perkins 
New Rose Introductions 


JACKSON <PERKINS COMPANY 


Hybridizers and Distributors of New Roses and Plant 
Specialties . . Wholesale Only 


Department S-2 NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 
WESTERN BRANCH, IRVINGTON, CAL. 


Toxen 
Plant Pat. No. 95 
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gus T- PROOF 


A Lagomarsino Introduction 
. . of Amazing Size 
and Beauty! 


Here are the sensational New 
Deal Rust-Proof Snapdragons, 
with massive, full-bloomed 
spikes in a glorious variety of 
rich colors . . plus immunity to 
rust. Note the plant at the left 
. . over 5 ft.: high. 

Choose from these New Deal 
strains: @ Yellow @ White @ 
Pink @ Pink Shades @ Bronze 
Shades @ Maximum Mixture @ 
Grandiflorum Mixture. Order 
now! 


25 PKT. 


5 PKTS. 


ryt. 4 
ry ve 
wren’ 


Sh ee 


_ 4a? SERRE ERESSSS TERE 
* EE 5 


~ELagomarsino & Sons 


* SEED GROWERS 
CALIFORNIA 


SACRAMENTO 
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sand. Have water in larger can and in 
it submerge the smaller one. Then set 
both cans in a sunny window with a 
temperature of 70 degrees and over. I 
changed the water every week, but do 
not think it is very important. 

My first lilies were planted January 
20th. In 20 days the seed sprouted. 
They look like hairs sticking up at first, 
but soon leaves appear. When they had 
four leaves they were planted into a 
larger can with good soil and fertilizer, 
and placed in an outside pool. Some of 
the seed planted March 15th sprouted 
in 15 days, the weather being warmer. 
Seed planted in a little pot in the out- 
side pool took two months to germinate 
but eventually they all grew, and this 
year I hope to see many of them in 
bloom. 

Lotus seeds are large, like hazelnuts, 
and have a very hard brown shell, which 
must be filed through to let the water 
in. I filed mine in four places, being 
careful not to hurt the kernel inside, 
then soaked them for 12 hours in a 
glass of warm water. In a few hours 
the seed swells, and if planted and cared 
for like water lilies, the seed will sprout 
in a few days.— Mrs. JOHN AALTO, 
Fort Bragg, California. 


For Marin County 
Gardeners Only 


The Marin Garden Club has just 
announced its Fourth Annual Garden 
Contest, which is to be held in May. 
The judges will consider the plan of 
the garden, color scheme, conditions of 
plants, etc. The grand prize is $15, and 
a prize of $5 each to the three gardens 
judged to be the next best. The garden 
must be planted and cared for by the 
person entering it in the contest. For 
entry blanks and additional informa- 
tion, write The Marin Garden Club, 
Ross, California. 


Tips for 
Tenderfeet 


A real necessity for a newly planted 
tree is a support. Without it, the wind 
whips the tree about and the young 
roots are easily loosened. 

The distance between plants should 
be equal to their mature height. 

Plant rows of sweet peas north and 
south. This insures all plants an equal 
amount of sunshine aa protects them 
from prevailing winds. 

Many sorts of lily seeds lie dormant 
a full year after planting. If yours do 
not germinate immediately, do not lose 








hope or patience. (Cont'd on page 58 





100 PAGES 





Your copy of FERRY's new 1935 cata- 
log is ready ... illustrating and describ- 
ing all the best vegetables and flowers 
that can be grown in the modern home 
garden. 


A page devoted to novelties in vege- 
tables and flowers, including Morse's 
Famous Sweet Peas... a page on seeds 
of garden herbs (herb gardens are all 
the rage in the East)... what and when 
to plant... scores of helpful hints... 
a complete Garden Guide. 


SEND FOR IT TODAY 





FERRY-MORSE 
SEED CO. 


San Francisco 
PUREBRED SEEDS SINCE 1856 





—————=-MAIL COUPON-————— 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 
500 Paul Ave., San Francisco 


Please send FREE your new, 1935 
100-page Garden Guide. 


CUO C£E.06 6 6 6:0 6:6 6.65 Ob CES Hele 60 a 69 








Maintenance at 
Lowest Cost 


Eclipse Power Mowers are 
compact, precision-built 
mowing units of proven 
quality, economy and su- 
perior performance. 


Three Outstanding Power Models . . all 
with positive adjustment, self-sharpening 
feature, easy-starting, Briggs & Stratton 
4-Cycle Automobile-Type Engine. 

Little Giant —- Model 20 

Utility Special — Model 21 

Heavy Duty — Model 25 
Priced from $137.50 up f.o.b. Factory 
Eclipse Hand Mowers—the only mowers 
with Automatic, Self-Sharpening and Fin- 
ger-Tip Adjustment. Save yearly sharpen- 
ing and adjusting expense. Price $13.50, 
formerly $18.00. Write for Name of the 
Nearest Eclipse Dealer. 








635 Bluff St. . . Prophetstown, Ill. 
Please send name of nearest dealer. I am 
interested in 

(0 Hand Mowers 
Name 
Address 


(C) Power Mowers 
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‘AITHFULNESS 


And in the battle against 
insects which would des- 
troy your garden—rob you 
of its beauty— 


“Black Leaf 40” means Protection 


“Black Leaf 40” has a double killing action— 
by contact and by fumes. It is quick in action. 
No waiting for results. Concentrated —eco- 
nomical—a little makes a lot of spray. 
HAS MANY USES. “‘Black Leaf 40’’ used as a spr-y 
ards flowers, fruits and vegetables against insects. 
eeps dogs away from evergreens and shrubbery. 
Spread lightly on perches it kills poultry lice and 
mites. Kills insects on animals. Directions on labels 
and free leaflets tell how to kill certain insects. 
Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corporation 
Incorporated . . . Louisville, Kentucky 
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The roots of begonias are many, 
small, and fine, and no digging should 
be done around them. All plant food 
should be applied on the top of the 
ground. 

In building a rockery, each stone 
should be planted so solidly that it will 
bear your weight without loosening. 

After using a garden tool, remove 
all the dirt. A small wooden paddle 
sharpened at the edge is handy for this. 


What Every Westerner Should 
Know About Rock Gardens 


(Continued from page 15) 


planning that requires shrubs to be 
planted in groups applies equally to 
rocks; they, too, should be arranged in 
groups. 

It is not often necessary to use cement 
in a rockery, but when it is used it 
should not be visible. Artificial stone 
effects have no place in the rockery. 
Even in the construction of pools the 
concrete work should not be carried to 
the surface level; flat rocks or pockets 
for plants should be used to hide the 
concrete. 

Plants! Almost any plant can be used 
effectively in a rockery. Just be careful 
not to introduce a plant that will some 
day grow up into a tree. Select those of 
dwarf habit, then the time will not 
come when the plants will be out of 
proportion and the miniature scale of 
the garden lost. Rockeries are ideal 
places for rare and unusual plants that 
would probably be lost in a flower bed 
or in the border. If the rockery is a 
series of small meadows, each meadow 
can be planted to one species of plants 
and the effect will be more pleasing 
than if the different species are mixed 
throughout the rockery. 

A pool or stream introduced into the 
design of a rockery makes the garden 
more béautiful and often allows for the 
introduction of a piece of statuary or 
pottery. 

In most parts of California, succu- 
lents can be grown outdoors the entire 
year. A succulent rock garden is a beau- 
tiful sight and requires very little at- 
tention. Many of these plants throw 
their colorful and interesting flower 
spikes during the winter months. Aloes, 
euphorbias, echeverias, sedums, semper- 
vivums, and mesembryanthemums can 
be used most effectively. There should 
be more succulent rockeries in Califor- 
nia, as these plants require very little 
water, and they harmonize so nicely 
with the Spanish type of architecture. 








WarTER LILY POOL 


TO BEAUTIFY LARGE OR SMALL GARDEN 


Add colorful beauty, exquis- 
ite fragrance and fascinating 
interest to your garden with a 
modern Water Lily Pool. Every 
garden has room for a small 
pool or simple tub garden. 
Easy to care for with plenty 


ortly after plant- 
ti yee ‘California Water Lilies noted for extra 


s vigor, and will thrive anywhere in U.S. or 
pads Sale delivery GUARANTEED, New Low Prices. 
Write for new FREE 1935 illustrated Catalog, 32 pages 
of water lily lore. Many natural 
color pictures. Tells how to build 
inexpensive pools, plant tub gar- 
dens. Includes complete post- 
paid collections of water plants 
and over 100 varieties of water ! 
lilies. Mail coupon today. 





SPECIAL OFFER 
Tropical Water Lily Seeds 


Mixed blue and 
pink varieties.. 25¢ 














[ Johnson Water Gardens = Est. 1876 | 
BoxC’2, Hynes, California. ] 
C1 Send me, free 1935 illustrated 2-95. Dookix 
1 








CII enclose 25c for Tropical Water Lily Seeds 
| postpaid. ] 

Name. 

Address ] 

City State. 
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ENGLAND’S BEST 
P are 


2 first choice 
throu ghout 
the world 









IN ENGLAND, Europe, India, Australia, 
Africa, Canada or the United States—wherever 
the finest flowers are grown, Sutton’s Seeds are 
preferred and planted. Sutton’s Seeds are ‘‘pedi- 
gree-quality’’ seeds. Five generations of the 
Sutton family have devoted their lives to the 
improvement of hundreds of varieties of flowers 
and vegetables. As a result Sutton’s Seeds enjoy 
a world prestige for exceptional vigor, sure 
growth and the production of flowers of ex- 
quisite hues and size. 

Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide in Horticulture 
and General Garden Seed Catalogue for 1935 is 
a 200-page book filled with photographs of 
flowers of amazing beauty; descriptions and 
expert advice on growing and care. Every flower 
lover should have a copy—50¢. 

Fresh stock of seeds carried in San Francisco 
SHERMAN T. BLAKE CO., The Blake Bldg., 
240 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Exclusive Californian Agents for 
SUTTON & SONS, LTD. 

BOX 49, READING, ENGLAND 
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Big! New! Complete! Frofosely illus- 
trated! Introduction of New 1936 Flow- 
ers and Vegersines. Calendar of What 
and When to Plant. Special Vegetable Calendar for 


Garden and Field Planting. Insect an . Asy 

t= apd Sprayin Information. Solera ay pee Peliabjp 
jon. accessories an . Sen: 

—absolutely FREE. oritnow | SEEDS 


AGGELER & MUSSER SEED CO. 
Dept. H, Los Angeles, Calif. 








RARE CACTUS 


If you are only familiar with the ordinary cacti and succulents 
offered you will be surprised at the strange and beautiful kinds 
I have and at their low prices. Write now for my FREE 32-page 
colored catalog describing hundreds of species. 


JOHNSON WATER GARDENS 


Box 50 Since 1876 Hynes, Calif. 








Another type of planting is with al- 
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peo that make low growth or 
unches of foliage covered during the 
flowering season with masses of bloom. 
These include the pinks, phloxes, veron- 
icas, azaleas, saxifrages, violas, cam- 
panulas, and the like. When it comes 
to alpines, the northwestern gardeners 
are greatly favored over Californians. 

Then there is the naturalistic garden 
of native shrubs and wild flowers. Use 
large rocks and broadcast wild flower 
seeds through this rockery, planting the 
taller-growing species toward the back. 

The creation of anything, especially 
anything beautiful, is a stimulating and 
satisfying pleasure. Making a rock gar- 
den is comparable to painting a land- 
— canvas is a piece of land, 
rocks and plants are our pigments, and 
we frame the picture with a fence or 
hedge. The same composition princi- 
ples govern: avoid straight lines, plant 
in groups, keep the center open, and, 
most important of all, keep the arrange- 
ment simple —the simpler the better. 
A common fault is too many points of 
interest. Learn to eliminate; either re- 
move a rock or plant from the compo- 
sition entirely or move it to make it part 
of another group. 

When winter comes the full value of 
a rock garden is appreciated. The pag- 
eant of flowers starting in the early 
spring with daffodils, followed in turn 
by tulips, irises, roses, gladioli, delphin- 
iums, dahlias, and the annuals, slowly 
climbs up the hill of autumn and is 
brushed out of sight by the drying gusts 
of the November winds. Then the rock 
garden comes to the fore and revives 
our somewhat lagging interest in gar- 
dens. Besides maintaining beauty of 
form and color through the winter 
months, the rockery burgeons forth in 
the spring with the splendor of dwarf 
jonquils, campanulas, violas, gerberas, 
and alpines, beginning anew the pro- 
cession of the garden year. 


Marion C. Chamberlain of San Fer- 
nando, California, writes: “Being both- 
ered with dogs and cats clawing and 
scratching around my little growing 
bushes and trees, I at last hit upon the 
idea of making a ring of cactus leaves 
around each base and then covering 
them with sufficient dirt to keep the 
cactus leaves from being conspicuous. 
Since then my trees, shrubs, and plants 
have been left alone. 
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Kill INSECTS WITH 


YOUR GARDEN 
HOSE / 
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This Inexpensive Attachment 
Duplicates Professional Power Methods... 


By simply using the water pressure in a 
garden hose you can now effectively spray 
your flowers, shrubs, and trees with the same 
efficient results secured by 


wide-angle "fan" spray with tremendous vel- 
ocity, reaching every insect in its path with 
telling results. The Insect-O-Gun is strongly 

built of heavy, durable, non- 








power spraying methods. 


rusting die metal and will 





This inexpensive attachment 
. .. the Insect-O-Gun ... 
which is highly endorsed by 
leading insecticide manu- 
facturers, entirely elimin- 
ates hand pumping and 
heavy, unwieldly apparatus 


Uses any insecticide re- 
quiring water solution. 


* 
Each Filling of Pint Jar 
Delivers 3 Gallons 
of Spray! 


last a lifetime. No adjust- 
ments are necessary to se- 
cure the correct spraying 
proportion, and there are 
no moving parts except the 
handy trigger provided for 
your convenience. Any 

















which heretofore has been 
the only sure method of 


pest-relief. Attached to your garden hose, 
the Insect-O-Gun ejects a penetrating 


$3.75 Complete . . . from Garden Supply Dealers Everywhere 


Manufactured b 


INSECT-O PRODUCTS COMPANY, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
ATE em 


standard pint mason jar can 
be used with the unit. It is 
boxed complete with full instructions, ready 
to attach to your garden hose for instant use. 
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Your Copy of 


*“Hallawell’s 


for your 


1935 Garden’”’ 


is Ready 


A post card will bring you this 
beautiful new 100-page garden 
book to help make your 1935 
garden successful. 


This year let Hallawell’s repu- 
tation for quality be your 
assurance of results. 


Make your selections from the 
catalog, then phone or mail 
your order, or call at our store 
or nursery. 








HALLAWELUS 


gorsuccesstil ‘Gardens 
i R 


Hallawell Seed Co., Dept. S 
256 Market St., San Francisco 


1 
Please send Free, Hallawell’s 1935 





CODE 


Garden Book. 








i Los Angeles, California. 





CALIFORNIA 


OFFERS YOU ITS 
CHOICEST FLOWERS 


Grown under California’s sun, Ger- 
main’s seeds produce strains of great 
beauty and unequaled vigor. Flower 
seeds from Lompoc and El Monte, 
Bulbs from Camarillo, Roses from San 
Fernando—all sunny California Val- 
leys where the flower farms are the 
finest in the world. They’re best for 
American gardens everywhere. 


Send for FREE 1935 Catalog 

For 63 years Germain’s have devel- 
oped many of California’s greatest 
garden specialties. You will find them 
in Germain’s new free ‘California 
Gardening” catalog for 1935. Learn 
about the 1935 California Novelties, 
All-American Selections, unusual Eu- 
ropean importations, planting charts, 
How and When to Plant, Insect and 
Pest Control—112 pages, hundreds of 
pictures, over 50 varieties in full color. 
A beautiful book for every gardener 
everywhere. Write for it Today. It’s 
FREE. 


GERMAIN’S 


Established 1871 
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GERMAIN’S, 6th & Main Sts., 3 


Please send me FREE cata- 
log, “California Gardening.” 
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The best part of the SUNSET day is when the 
mail comes in. Every letter, whether it asks a favor, 
offers a recipe or other contribution, or merely 
comments on the magazine generally, is read just 
as eagerly as a letter from home. In today’s mail 
there are two notes that we want to share with 
you. The first is from Lillian L. Lothrop of Reno, 
Nevada. Mrs. Lothrop writes: 

“Some time ago I read an article in your maga- 
zine in which you described a visit to some of our 
western cemeteries, and I regretted that you did not 
visit also the old cemetery at Dayton, Nevada. There 
you would have found the grave of an old man 
who, I think, would have been of much interest to 
you. His namé was Morton West Stiles and bis 
grave is marked with a Mexican War Veteran’s 
monument. 

Stiles was with Commodore Sloat when the 
Commodore took Monterey, and it was he whom 
the Commodore sent ashore to place the flag on 
the old Custom House in Monterey. I am well 
acquainted with the history of this old man, having 
known him all my life. I am now an old lady. I 
was born here of covered-wagon pioneers. At Day- 
ton, men who had been lynched or condemned 
legally to death were never buried in the cemetery, 
but were buried outside the fence. The graves of 
these victims of just or unjust trials have almost 
totally disappeared. Naturally, no one gave them 
care, although I can remember as a child that my 
sisters and I used often to pity them and place wild 
flowers on the graves.” 

The second letter is too long to quote here, but 
in general it takes us to task roundly for the article 
telling about the new method of preserving Christ- 
mas greens in the December SUNSET. Mrs. R. M. 





Arched against the sky. 
See pale ships afloat 


Sweet, who wrote the article, is president of the 
Sunnydale Garden Club in Seattle. Mrs. Sweet says: 

“.. . Certainly those of us who love our native 
trees and evergreens are far from cheerful at the 
prospect—sure to happen—of many unemployed 
going out in the woods and willy-nilly gathering 
cedar, salal, huckleberry, Boston sword fern, Ore- 
gon grape, and various other shrubs. We are not 
a bit keen about an increased market for our native 
greens, and it would seem that a little thought on 
your part would make this evident. Huckleberry, 
for instance, is fast disappearing from our woods 
and it is one of the things the conservation workers 
are trying to protect. 

“I wish to state emphatically that neither Mr. 
MacPherson (the author) nor SUNSET had author- 
ity to state for the 70 members of the Sunnydale 
Garden Club that we are all agog over this new 
bonanza for the Northwest. I would suggest that 
you do what you can to repair the damage through 
the columns of your magazine.” 

When Mrs. Sweet’s letter came in, it took some- 
thing of the pleasure of Christmas away from us, 
but we probably deserved the rebuke. Whether you 
criticize or praise, however, we want you to send 
us your contributions, your comments. Above all, 
we want you to feel that SUNSET is truly your 
western magazine, and that we are interested in every 
nook and corner of the West. Obviously, we cannot 
be in more than one part of Sunset Land at a time, 
but we do try to visit each section several times a 
year. For the rest of our information and inspira- 
tion, we must rely on your letters and articles. 
When you do write, even though you write to criti- 
cize, we want you to know that we appreciate it. 
—Lou RICHARDSON. 








“Turn your face to the sea, 
And look at far horizons 


On wrinkled lead and foam.’ 
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Plan 
Vour 1935 Vacation 


with Sunset’s Guide for 
Western Campers, Hunters, 
Anglers and Barbecuers! 





ERE’S the finest guidebook 
imaginable to help you plan 
your own vacation from scratch, 
whether it’s a family or personal 
camping trip, or an escape to the wilds 
to hunt or fish. C. M. (Hotrock) 
Mugler, author of SUNsET’s Grubstake Cook Book, tells you: 





HOW to plan your grub list and equipment; how to dress, prepare 
and cook all western fish and game; how to use all outdoor cooking 
methods—log ranges, Dutch ovens, etc.; how to pack a horse, read 
trail signs, landmarks, stars, make fishing knots, select packs. . . . 


HOW to cook the kind of grub, at camp or barbecue, that puts 
ginger into your “Come an’ git it!” call. Twelve chapters are de- 
voted to outdoor recipes . . . food for hungry campers that sticks to 
the ribs. PLAN ahead with the Grubstake Cook Book. Check your 
own lists of grub, equipment, etc., against SUNSET’s—you'll travel 
less expensively, lighter, longer, and more enjoyably than ever. 


FREE TRIAL! If for any or no reason 
you are dissatisfied with the Grubstake onl T 5 0 [ 


Cook Book, merely return it to us 
within 10 days. We will refund your and we pay the postage 
50¢, plus return postage on the book. 


ORDER DIRECT FROM SUNSET MAGAZINE, USING COUPON BELOW 
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W FOR WINTER «© A GY, FRESH-FRUIT SHORFCAKE 


SOMETHING NE 


owe 


omen tried. +. using flour 
that’s “Home-Perfected.” 


: Only : 2 out of 592 fell short of perfection. 
: 590 succeeded the first time! 


Try this new Cranberry Roll-Up...and make 


certain of success by following the “Home- 


ae SK 


Perfected” way. 


When you’re wondering what caused a baking 
failure, think first of flour ... unless you are 
using flour that’s “Home-Perfected.” Research 
workers have proved that variation in flour 
quality causes one-half of all baking failures. 
Sperry’s Drifted Snow, the only “Home-Per- 
fected” flour, saves you from wasting time and 
money because it’s tested in advance in 117 
home kitchens by Sperry’s staff of “Home- 
Perfecters.” You can always expect uniform 


results from Drifted Snow Flour. 


ae | // resh-fruit shortcake in winter! 

i, Whata treat! Recipe for Cran- 

Ma berry Roll-Up and 11 others 
; é by Martha Meade, the 
HANDSOME SILVERWARE-Without Cost <S - M™ West’s favorite cooking 
: . : : 5 OR . f& counselor, are packed in 

Genuine Wm Rogers & Son silverware in the stylish Friend ANS : SIME cach sack of Drifted 
ship pattern given in exchange for Silver Certificates packed in <N ‘a : (ugR ST = eS 
Drifted Snow Flour, and in packages of other Sperry Products. SS ; 


Copyrighted 1934 by Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco 


DRIFTED SNOW “4° FLOUR 


Your baker can save 


you time and effort 


Daily your baker serves you de- 
licious breads, cakes, pastries, 
at very moderate prices. Buy 
from your baker or patronize 
your grocer’s bakery counter. 
Watch their windows for de- 
lightful new ideas in baking. 
Remember, bread is our out- 
standing energy food and 
energy is necessary for vitality 
that is why bakers say, 

Bread ENERGY FOR Vitality! 


New Book Automatically Plans Next Meal! {\‘/ 7 at TE ERUPON TO... 

Martha Meade Publishes Tested System of 1115 Menus, 744 Recipes |‘ . \\ Bere: tonnes wperty Pleat Co.,. San Feancieco, Calif 
Built on an entirely new principle developed by Martha Meade, noted cooking counselor, //j 4 Beane rie ys Asai id cen erg ta) gh Pork g8 
the Modern Meal Maker” plans every meal in the year complete with seasonable menus // ; tion I do not think the book worth at least $2.00, I will mail it 
and recipes. A book of 1115 menus, each correctly balanced and kind to modest budgets / , : back collect and you will refund the purchase price immediately. 
. . . 744 recipes, including hundreds of unusually novel creations and helpful ways of ‘ Y Note: This $1.00 introductory price offered for limited time only. 
using left-overs . . . all cross-indexed so that everything can be found with a flick of the f H j 

finger . . . and each recipe tested in actual homes by Sperry’s staff of 117 housewife cooks! , N 

It’s cleverly bound with the new European spiral, so that the book lies perfectly flat or you may ome 
stand it up on the table easel-like for easy reading . . . well worth at least $2.00 per copy, the “Modern 
Meal Maker” is being offered while the first limited edition lasts for only $1.00. And so convinced is Sperry Street Address 
that the book is a bargain at $1.00, they make you this money-back offer: Look the book over and if you don’t 

agree it’s worth at least $2.00, return it collect and your money will be refunded at once. Order now; the : 
$1.00 introductory price good while first edition lasts only. City. 
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